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Notes From A Laboratory 





By Herbert C. McKay 


VACATION PICTURES 


Vacation time is still with us and thousands 
of films are being lost because of unfamiliar 
surroundings, especially if the vacation is a 
tropical cruise or a mountain trek. In fact, 
if your usual hunting ground is the city, 
you are almost sure to encounter conditions 
with which you will not cope successfully. 

Of course the shots of the girls on the 
beach will probably be good or at least 
acceptable because meter reading will pre- 
vent too much overexposure. In general 
other vacation locations will give you under 


exposure and off-color shots. 
Metering 


The general metering technique has be- 
come the “camera position” one in which 
a general reading is taken from the camera. 
For the average run-of-the-mill closeup or 
semi-closeup this answers very well indeed; 
but vacation brings up those inevitable long- 
shot scenics which cause trouble. They are 
even more troublesome bec ause it is impos- 
sible to make a direct differential meter 
reading, and guess work usually fails. 

For example, you may be driving along 
some open country where you can see for 
two or three miles; no forests, no real hills, 
nice open sky. 7 he whole thing is flooded 
with light. The exposure is short, so short 
that you will automatically get good sky 
color as a rule. Then the clouds come, 
darker and darker. 


drops of rain make you stop and raise the 


Perhaps even a few 


top of the car. True, the meter will check 
you on the increasing exposure, but even so 
you will probably find that the pictures are 
dull and dark from underexposure. The 
same subject but different lighting with the 
meter to check by—that should 


form results, but it doesn’t. 


give uni 
When the 
clouds come, remember that the shadows 
ire disproportionately increased, contrast 
lowered and if you cannot approach closely 
enough to make direct shadow readings, 
you will underexpose them. 

On this point, make a note of an experi 
ment to try. 


open country bathed in sunlight, make one 


When you are in the wide 


exposure at the meter reading and another 
at half that exposure. When the dark clouds 
come, make an exposure at the meter read- 
ing and another at twice that. You will un- 
doubtedly be surprised at the result. Expe 
rienced amateurs make such compensations 
unconsciously. The meter reads 1/100 at 
{/8: the photographer looks at the scene 
and sets the shutter at, hmm, well fudge 
along toward {/9, yes, make it 1/100 at 
about f/9.5. In short although the exposure 
given was actually two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the meter reading, the photogra- 
pher will tell you he gave exactly the meter 
Or, if the scene is black and the 
meter reads 1/25 at just past {/8, he might 


reading! 


give an unconscious increase by stopping 
short of £/8 instead of going past it. When 
this happens time after time it is because 
experience is practically forcing the hands 
to do something which does not quite cor- 
respond to the conscious thought of the 
correct setting. It is much better to recog- 
nize the cause and to make a deliberate, 
calculated correction. At least such a 
method will give more uniform results. 
Why deviate at all from the reading? The 
film does not receive a single, specific ex 
posure. Instead it receives an infinite num 
ber of exposures from very low exposure 
from shadows to very great exposure from 
When you 


whole film is rarely overexposed, but so 


highlights. “overexpose” the 
many of the highlights have been over- 
exposed that they lose differentiation and 
are said to lack detail. 

For example you might find a small shack 
built at the edge of an ocean beach. The 
beach is blazing white and the interior of 
the windowless shack a blotch of inky 
black. Do what you will, you will either 
underexpose the dark interior or overexpose 
the white sand. The subject simply has too 
much contrast to be photographed satis 
factorily. However, knowing that the -in 
terior of the shack will be black anyway, 
you can make an exposure for the beach 
and get a good picture of it or you can 


expose for the interior and wash out all of 


the beach through tremendous overexposure. 

You may find a beautiful girl on the 
beach and make several pictures of her, and 
get good results because everything is in- 
tensely lighted and the general exposure is 
short. Later on you may again successfully 
photograph the same girl on the hotel porch 
where everything is lighted to very low 
intensity. 

The whole problem depends upon the 
intensity of both the brightest object in the 
scene and the darkest. Of course infini- 
tesimal specks of intense light and shadow 
being insignificant, we usually say that the 
luminous intensity of the brightest and 
darkest significant object will establish the 
exposure. 

But suppose the scene is generally light: 
perhaps 90 percent of the area is light, and 
10 percent is significant but dark. With 
the general meter reading, the exposure 
will be averaged—and will be much too 
short for the 10 percent dark area. When- 
ever possible you should read the general 
scene, then go to the dark area and make 
a specific reading. Then balance the two 
to obtain the final reading. The balancing 
is, however, not necessarily an equal divi- 
sion. Determine the exposure which will 
not underexpose the dark area, as well as 
one which will not overexpose the brightest 
parts of the light area and see if there is 
not some compromise which will include 
both. 

You say that such scenes are too few and 
far between to warrant this technique. That 
depends upon what kind of subjects you 
wish to photograph. All scenics have great 
ranges of intensity. For example, the skin 
of the girl on the beach will reflect only a 
fraction of the intensity from the sky and 
water behind her. The baby on the lawn 
will have a rosebush or maybe the steps of 
the porch behind it. About the only subject 
you can find which has a nominally uniform 
illumination is a newspaper or a bedsheet! 
For many of these average subjects the film 
itself has sufficient adaptability—or latitude 
to take care of these ranges, but it is 
better to be sure about that before wasting 
too much film. 

Not so long ago a man made a trans- 
continental trip. His home was in the mid 
dle west where open rolling country is the 
rule. He had made about 300 exposures 
without seeing any of them—and he was 
deeply disappointed when he did see them. 
For one thing, in the southeast he got into 
forest country and followed a road gashed 
between forest walls. The road was as bril- 
liant as ever, so he made no compensation, 
but read the road with his meter and shot 
it at that. Although well exposed, the road 
ran through what might as well have been 
a cut through black rocks. At least 4/5 of 
the sky was obscured and the trees were so 
thick that they mostly were lighted by only 
vertical rays and light reflected from the 
road. Naturally the trees were formless. 
The photographer did not realize that he 
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EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


had a subject of extreme contrast with 


which to deal. 
Such difficulties 


because it is impossible to get near enough 


subjects often present 
the dark areas to make a meter reading. At 
Most 
mistakes are made simply because the pho- 
tographer does not take time to look care- 
fully at the subject. If you actually look 


this point personal judgment enters. 


and become conscious of what you see, you 
find 


( hoose 


will these contrasts and be able to 


some smaller object nearby with 
the same as the more 
Substi- 


Even if 


the test subject is not exactly at the same 


illumination about 
distant and larger shadow masses. 


tute these and make the reading. 


level as the larger one, the reading will be 
much better than the high-level reading for 
the whole scene. 

Instead of spending all of your “looking 
time” in a study of the pictorial possibilities 
of the scene, give a part of this time to a 
study of the lighting both the variations in 
levels (contrast) and the specific direction 
of the light-fall. Your meter is an excellent 
and precise instrument, but it has no intel- 
ligence. You must supply that. 
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Color Contrast 


Another point, often overlooked, is color 
half 


sheets of paper about a foot or more square, 


contrast. If you will select: a dozen 


and each sheet a different color violet, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, red, tan, brown 
as well as black and white, for example 
you can see for yourself the great difference 
in color exposure values. 

Color film is presumed to reproduce these 
colors just as they appear to the eye, at 


Naturally 


, 
will 


least within reasonable limits. 


some colors, such as yellow appear 
wrighter to the eve than others, dee p green 
for instance. The colors used should all be 


of about the same color intensity. Do not 
choose a pale pink for the red or a pastel 
nile green for the green. Use full bodied 
colors. 

Hang these paper sheets either side-by- 
side or in the form of a larger square. Make 
a color photograph which includes all of 
them. The finished film will of course show 
these colors just about as they appeared to 
the eye. However, as soon as the papers are 


placed in position, hold the meter about 
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five or six inches from each square and note 
the meter reading for each different color. 
Black paper will have a very low reading 
indeed, but be sure to note the lowest read- 
black. Also make a 
note of the highest reading. Then go back 


usual meter reading from the 


ing exclusive of the 


and make the 
camera position, the average reading which 
we shall call reading three. 

Make three exposures, one for the highest 
meter reading made, one for the lowest and 
the third according to reading three, or the 
camera position meter indication. 

lo obtain the most information from this 
experiment some other experimental shots 


should be added. A 
for these and, for 


model will be needed 


best results she should 
wear a bathing suit so that the skin tone 
in the finished picture may be clearly seen. 
Pose her at least two strongly col- 
Most 
red, green 


blankets of 


found in the 


against 


ored backgrounds. households can 


rich and blue 
Often 


colors are to be 


prov ide some 


material. these solid 
home. If 
nothing else is available, get colored paper 


and paste sheets together to make a sheet at 


(Continued on page 6) 
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least tive by seven feet in size. Red, blue and 
green and any other colors you wish to use 
should be available. 

Place the model before a more or less 
neutral background and ‘make a reading 
close enough to read skin tone only. Now 
place one of the colored backgrounds be 
hind her and give the exposure already 
determined for her skin tone. Do this with 
each of the colored backgrounds. 

Next make a meter reading of a colored 
background: then place the model before 
it and give the exposure indicated for the 
background. Repeat with each background. 
Finally, make an exposure of the model 
before each background using the general 
meter reading. 

Note the 


change in the flesh tone in the series where 


Have these films processed. 


the exposure factor was determined by the 
background. You would expect the series 
in which the exposure for the flesh tones 
was used throughout to show uniform flesh 
color, but they probably will not. Whether 
they do or not depends upon your subjective 
Actually the 
where the background 
light, will be the 


interpretation of the color. 
flesh tones, except 
reflected 


casts same 


throughout the series. However, the reflec- 
tions from the background upon the sides 
of the model together with the simultaneous 
color contrast (a subjective phenomenon) 
will cause an apparent variation in the flesh 
color. This series deserves special care in 
study. 

You will probably like best those made 
by making the meter reading from the 
camera position if the meter field included 
much more than the small colored back 
ground, However, if you worked close up 
with the whole field filled by the back 
ground, this series will probably be about 
the same as the one in which the back 
ground exposure was used, 

When you are actually photographing, 
the majority of the background may be 
sea and sky (blue to blue-green or gray): 
a brick wall (red); a brick wall covered 
(red and 
(tan): a field of dead 


or a grassy field backed by 


with ivy or rising from grass 
green); a beach 
grass (brown): 
trees (green). The average city background 
is one of the most neutral you will encoun 
ter. 

In nature the general background color 


Your 


slides will give some information as to what 


constantly changes. experimental 
effect you may expect this background color 


With 


corrective filters which are slightly 


to have upon your pictures, select 
more 
or less heavy in color than the normal color- 


film filters, you can easily go even further. 


For example, in a green setting which often 
results in overexposed (weak) flesh tones 
skin 


slightly more pink filter than usual can be 


plus a somewhat cadaverous color, 
used. This makes the skin more ruddy in 
color: the greens have some blue removed 
so that they are more yellow-green and 
brighter in tone. At the same time remem 
ber that filters always work by subtracting 
from the light, they can never add. There 
fore when any significant increase is made 
in the filter color, do not forget to add a 
bit to the exposure so that there will be a 
greater amount of incident light from which 
the filter can subtract without cutting down 
the final level. 

It is important to note that the foregoing 
is concerned with the way in which the 
exposure meter responds to various colors 
It is well known that the color balance 
varies with different types of film emulsion, 
but in black-and-white, if the overall ex- 
posure is adequate, the color balance is 
accepted as it is. For instance, a truly 
orthochromatic film will reproduce red as 
black 


emulsion will reproduce it as light gray. In 


while a red-sensitive panchromatic 


color, however, we are concerned with sub 
stantially correct color balance throughout 
the full range of visible color. 

Your experiments will show you that the 
various colors of paper used will indicate 
an exposure range on the order of 1:5 de- 
pending upon the intensity of the colors, 
yet each color will be reproduced at its 
visual value. If we go into the questions of 
energy levels, specific emulsion sensitivities 
and the like, the apparent anomaly would 
be resolved. As far as the general amateur 
is concerned it appears that the red emul- 
sion (positive color) in the color film is 
more sensitive than the blue, so that the 
red which gives a low meter reading will 
be exposed equally with the blue which 
gives a high meter reading. This simplifi 
cation is not the whole story by any means, 
nor is it literally true, but it does provide 
a working basis for practice. For if you 
make a meter reading on a red object and 
use that reading for photographing a bright 
yellow object the latter will be overexposed! 


Reduced to 


simply ineans that when the meter is used 


practical application this 
in the camera position the various colors in 
If differential 
readings are made, they should be made 


the field will be averaged. 


upon the various colors as well as for high 
light and shadow. In short we have in color 
a condition which is photographically quite 
similar to the monochrome (or range of 
black and white in the usual photograph). 

The point is that when the scene is made 
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New York 17, N. Y. 











up largely of one color such as green, OF 
when one color family such as red is missing 
in a green-ground-plus-blue-sky combina 
tion, your exposure upon limited areas of 
neutral, pale or complex colors (including 
flesh tones), may well be incorrect. 

Your argument of course will be that you 
always have had good results without going 
to all this trouble. But just what do you 
call good results? If your “good” pictures 
show flesh as anything from a pale, washed 
out pink to a deep, red sunburn color, then 
you need not worry, of course. If you will 
accept a decided scarlet in place of an 
obvious vermilion, or if you will take a 
blue-green when the foliage was medium 
to yellow green, you need not bother. If 
you want the colors to be as natural as it is 


possible for the film to make them, you will 


|profit from making the experiments de 
! 


scribed and from following the empirical 
but effective technique outlined. 

This technique is wholly apart from that 
of color control which is a means for cor- 
recting the abnormal color of the incident 
light. Color correction is vitally necessary 
in perfect color work, but also of very real 
importance is the correlation of exposure 


to color contrast. 





ENLARGERS 


Models from 35mm to 5 x7 in. 
Priced from $66.50 to $250. 








Soeeo Press 


2%, x 3%, in. priced from $69.50 
to $84.50 (Less Lens) 


Elect to get better pictures with the nation’s outstanding combination for 
Press, Scientific, Portrait and Industrial assignments. SOLAR ENLARGERS 
and B & J PRESS CAMERAS, backed by over 50 years of practical experi- 
ence, consistently deliver top performance. Can't be beat 
for new engineering advancements and “‘built-to-take-it” 


construction. See your dealer NOW! 


Burke & James, Inc. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC LQUIPMINT FOR 
Chicago 4, I. USA 


321 S$. Wabash Ave 


GRAFLEX TECHNICAL DATA 


Purchasers of a 4x5 Graphic View camera 
may now have the camera equipped with a 


Graflok back by special order. 


for this conversion is $38.75. 


The charge 


Present owners of Graphic View cameras 
that now have 4x5 Graflex backs may have 
Graflok 
back through the Sales-Service Department, 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Owners of Graphic View Cameras with 


their cameras converted to the 


other than the Graflex back may have their 
cameras converted only by purchasing a 4x5 
Gratlex back and having it converted at a 
cost of $61.75. 

For the present, conversions will be lim 
ited to the 4x5 back, 
black. 

Metal clips for holding the dark slide of 
the film holder to the camera while the 


which comes only in 


The change requires about 30 days. 


photographer is shooting are now being in 
stalled on all Pacemaker Speed Graphics. 

Any size Pacemaker or Century Graphi« 
camera that has a four-sided viewing hood 
may be fitted with these clips at any one of 
the Graflex Service Depts. for $1.25. These 
clips may be purchased from dealers for use 


on Anniversary Graphics since there is no 


34 YEARS 


special fitting Or mounting Operation neces 
sary on these cameras 
Graflex has developed a new means of 


focusing on ground-glass while 


Polaroid back. A “frame 


Graphic 


using a 
Graphic with a 


saxty focusing panel is now 
being supplied for this purpose The foeus 
ing panel, without viewing hood, sells for 
$12 65. 


$18.85. 


4 new 


rhe price with the viewing hood is 


Polaroid 


allows critical use of the focusing scales 


focusing plate, which 
and the rangefinder with the Polaroid back, 
has been developed by Graflex. By simply 
placing his plate on the camera track im 
mediately behind the infinity stops and by 
drawing the front standard up flush against 
the plate, the front standard and lens are 
focusing on the 


These 
supplied with all Graphi« 


in proper position for 
plates will be 


Polaroid backs 


Polaroid film plane 


at no extra cost. 


A revised ninth edition of Graphic 


Graflex Photography is now available at 


Graflex dealers. This “master book for the 
larger camera” has answers to all the prob- 
lems a photographer might run up against 
in 36 fact-packed chapters by as many noted 


specialists, 





Philip A. Litchfield 


CLOSE-UPS 





e Philip A. 


from 


Litchfield, successful studio 
Bedford Hills, N. Y., does 


much of his shooting on location. He photo- 


operator 


graphs many children in the area, some of 


whom are pictured on pages 13-19, 


@ Dody Warren, who writes about Brett 
Weston this month, is hersejf a recognized 
young photographer. Originally from New 
Dody studied 
Edward Weston and now, in fact, lives in 


Orleans, two years under 


the West, where her work has been often 


exhibited. She's an old friend of Amenrt- 


CAN PHotocGRAPHY—you may remember an 
Adams, Strand and Ed- 


ward Weston in January, 1951. 


earlier article on 


e@ John Geraci, among other things, is a 
has his 
own studio in East Orange, N. J., 


chemical engineer. Currently he 
where 
he keeps busy with general commercial, 
work. He 
his curriculum 
adult classes in Newark. 


portraiture and illustrative 


teaches, too, and includes 











YOUR VOICE IS 


YOUR FORTUNE 


HOW you say it is often more important than WHAT you say! When 


your voice is clear, forceful, resonant and interesting, people will listen 


attentively and react as you wish them to. And, it’s so easy to make your 


voice a help rather than a handicap. Now, right in the privacy of your 


you can learn... 


own home, 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
SPEAKING VOICE , 


Demonstrated on RCA Victor 
Records by 


FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


Noted voice authority 


YOU GET Six 12” 


unbreakable 


double-faced 
and de 
sjook of In 
YOU LEARN not 
USE vour 
HEAR the 


Voice 


records 


tailed 194 page) 
structions 
how to 


only Voice 


but actually secrets 
of success} 


spoken by Mr 


mantel himself 


control as 


Frederic Free 





It’s just like re 
ceiving personal, private instruc 


tion right at the Institute itself! 


MAIL THIS 
Founded 1912 


FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 


Extension Division— Steinway Hall @ 


Please send me without obligation FREE 
Name 


Street 


COUPON 


A HOME 
STUDY COURSE 


Tried, tested and 
proved successful by 
BUSINESSMEN 
CLERGYMEN 
TEACHERS 
LAWYERS 


SALESMEN 
EXECUTIVES 
CLUBWOMEN 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
CIVIC LEADERS 
RADIO & TV 
ANNOUNCERS 
ETC., ETC. 





TODAY 


113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


illustrated literature. 





BACK NUMBER OFFER 


If you are a new Amphoto 
reader, you won't want to 
miss some of the outstanding 
articles and photographs that 
have appeared in many of 
our recent issues. For a lim- 
ited time we are offering an 
unusual value of 5 different 
back issues for only $1.00. 
This offer is good only while 
our supply lasts, so send 
$1.00 today to 


American 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


136 E. 57th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 











1000 TRAVEL SCENES 
COLOR SLIDES 


FOR YOUR 
VACATION RECORD 
~) 
9, FREE LIST 
SAMPLES 30¢ WRITE TODAY 
KELLY E. CHODA 





Packed with hundreds of sensational 
bergeins—new and used—in still and 
movie photo equipment and accessories. 
Write for your free copy today to 
Central Camera Co. 


Dept. 1K, 230 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, !II. 


Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 





SPEEDLIGHT 





ANDREW F. HENNINGER 


light comes on, but 
the speedlight lamp will not flash until 
much later. What is the cause of this 
trouble? 


The indicator 


W. C.—lIthaea, N. Y. 


It could be due to any one of several 


reasons. Neon indicator lamps sometimes 
change their striking voltage after consid 
erable usage and provide a false indication 
of the voltage to which the storage capaci 
tors are charged. 


Flashtubes as well as all other gaseous 
conduction lamps sometimes exhibit this 
same tendency. It could be 


the striking 


possible that 
flashtube has 


been gradually increasing until it now re 


voltage of the 


quires that the storage 
‘fully charged 
other flashtube in the same socket. If it is 


capacitors be very 


before it will flash. Try an 


possible to flash it earlier than the original 
the difhculty may be due to this source 

If your flash ape is of the triggering type 
the trouble may be due to shorted turns o1 
secondary of the 
In this 
a replacement transformer would be 


an open circuit in’ the 
ignition or triggering transformer. 
event, 
the obvious remedy, 

Repair work of this type can become quit 
involved. Tf you lack test instruments and 
the specialized skill required, it would prob 
ibly be best to have the work done by 
competent speedlight repairman, a_ radio 
serviceman or to send the equipment to the 


manufacturer for servicing 


I use a two lamp speedlight unit 
with one lamp mounted in a flashgun. 
by means of an adapter, and using the 
original flashbulb reflector. The other 
flashtube is mounted in a special re- 

Would 
another 
special reflector for the camera light? 


flector and gives more light. 


you recommend obtaining 


C. J.— Winnipeg, Canada 


It would be desirable to obtain anothe: 
special reflector if you use the unit princi 
pally with only the camera light. This 
would enable you to use a higher guide 
number for black-and-white work and give 
the extra snap needed for color shots. 


If the extra equipment wouldn't be too 


unwieldy, the extension light could also be 
mounted to the camera, and used in con 
camera light 


junction with your present 


lhis is a favored lighting setup among many 


professionals for weddings, and other work 
where comparatively shadowless lighting is 
sometimes used. This lighting arrangement 
is also ideal for color work. The general 
handiness and automatic positioning of the 
lights may be depended 


upon to produce 
excellent results, even when taking fast 


shots under adverse working conditions. 
Your present lighting setup should prove 
satisfactory for home portraiture. The ex 
tension may be used as the key light; posi 
tioned about 45 degrees to one side, and 45 
degrees above the camera. The camera, or 
hill light, 


illuminate 


being of lesser intensity, will 
the shadows from the key light 
without eliminating them completely, and 
provide an extra-dimensional roundness to 
the face of the subject. A few experimental 
shots may indicate the desirability of fur 
ther subordination of the camera light. In 
this event, the reflector may be covered with 
a thin handkerchief, or one of the trans 
iucent plastic bowl covers available from 


most dime stores, 


Why do different speedlight manu- 
facturers recommend such a wide va- 
riety of color guide numbers for units 
quite similar in power? Is there this 
much difference in light output? 

M. J.—New York City, N. Y. 

There are probably some differences in 
light output, but not likely to the extent of 
the impression you may have gained. Actu 
illy, one may wish to change a color guide 
number in accordance with the reflectivity 
of the surroundings. In a small room having 
light walls and ceiling 1 mu h higher guide 


number would be employed than in a 
larger room with dark walls 


that tend to absorb the light 


ind ceiling 
When a manufacturer provides a medium 
or average guide number, everyone is prob 
ably happier in the long run. Under favor 
numbet 


When working 


location, a number 


able conditions of reflectivity the 
may be raised appreciably 


in a poor somewhat 


lower than average would almost instin« 


tively be applied by the user 


Home-Study 
TRAINING PAYS 


NY FOR ITSELF .. 


Say Hundreds of Graduates 


| am making more money out 
of photography in my spare 
time than this course is costing 


me 


My spare-time pictures have 
paid for the course and equip 
ment | could not otherwise 
have afforded 


You Can START EARNING 
MONEY AT ONCE! 

Big spare time earnings, a studio 
of your own or a fascinating, 
money-making well-paid career 
awaits you in photography. 
NYI's famous LEARN-BY-DOING 
method plus INDIVIDUAL guidance 
mean solid, down-to-earth train- 
ing in ALL branches of photog- 
raphy. Start NOW! Resident 
training also available—ap- 
proved for Veterans. 

FREE Big Book Gives Full information 


| NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

| WY. 1, MY 

| Please send me complete information regarding 
| Home Study Course 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Dept. 78, 10 W. 33 $t., 


Resident Training 
Name 
Address 


Zone State 


Splendid Hobby or Vocation 
Prepare in spare time. Practical 
basic training. Long-established school. 
Send for free booklet, “Opportunities in 
Modern Photcgr: aphy’ : and particulars. Sent 
postage prepaid. No obligation. 


MERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 1036, Chicago 14, Iitinois 
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1~SPEEDLIGHT~ 


} COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY MANUAL 
UNIVERSAL KAL-KAL-AIDER COMPUTER 


THE KEY TO PERFECT TRANSPARENCIES. 


NOW READY 


AFTER 4 YRS. RESEARCH ANO TEST. 


JEXACT EXPOSURE SPECIFIC / 
EASILY QUICKLY DETERMINED Y) <i 

UNDER AL CONDITIONS AND FOR DATA AND 
ANY SPEEDLIGHT UNIT. J SETTING FOR? 


INDOORS, OUTDOORS ,/ 
SYNCHRO - SUNLIGHT 
VARIED SPEEDLIGHT : 
LAMP ARRANGEMENT . 
NORMAL PROCESSING / 
: OR SPEEDLIGHT COLOR f 
/ PROCESSING FOR COLOR | 
os / BALANCE @ DOUBLED FAM SPEED,” 
THREE FILM SPEED cHoices | 
7Y EACH FOR 25 BLACK AND WHITE I 
FROM AK }) AND OE VELOPER COMBINATIONS THE 

/ UNIVERSAL KAL-KALAIOER COMPUTER / 


MANUAL $2.50 
| COMPUTER $2.50 | 
— YOUR SET. 


| TO-DAY, 


/ /ows 
/Z 


Y, MAY BE SET AND LOCKED IN get 
ate FOR ANY SIZE OR MAKE SPEEDLIGHT UuMT / 
FROM 10 T 5,000 WATT SECONDS INPUT. 
COMPUTER AVAILABLE WITH MANUAL ONLY. 
NO © 0.D ORDERS ACCEPTED. 
SKAL eo KAL. PHOTO LABS. 
707 BOULEVARD 


STREET 
SYRACUSE _li, NEW YORK 
—i— tt _- 2 3 OS" 





STANDARDS AND STANDARDS 





George 8B. Wright 


E HAVE WRITTEN about this before, but it is constantly 

surprising that young photographers who show great 
promise bring in stacks of prints which are deficient 
in technique to say the least. Even more discouraging 
are some of the prints which are mailed in from small 
cities and towns throughout the country. 

\ great part of this is the lack of proper comparisons. 
Although some museums are now regularly showing 
photographs, the great majority of workers have nothing 
with which to compare their prints except the horrors 
turned out by the photo-finishers. It is difficult to learn 
to recognize that elusive something called “print qual- 
ity’ when it is something merely described in words. 

The young workers in the cities have no such excuse. 
Original prints are available to them for study and 
comparison. Other factors seem to be operating here, 
which have engendered an almost contempt for technique. 

One of these factors has been the influence of certain 
of the magazine photo-journalists. Their attitude has 
been, “When it’s reproduced you can’t tell the difference. 
so why worry?” Fortunately. this is not true of all of 
them. The recent exhibit of W. Eugene Smith’s mag- 
nificent study of a Spanish village consists of prints 
which every serious photographer should study. 

Another factor leading to contempt for technique has 
been the example of the war correspondents’ work. Their 
pictures were frequently made under extremely adverse 
conditions and as a resuit are frequently blurred. grainy 
and grey. This has in many cases added to their effec- 
tiveness. Their impact has been so great that many are 
copying their surface appearance with inappropriate 
subject material and under conditions where optimum 
picture quality could be obtained. 

This criticism is not intended to be applied to the 
experimental type of work where “mistakes” are delib- 
erately made in order to increase the effectiveness of the 
picture-idea. It is intended to cover the many cases of 
those who don’t. apparently, give a hoot about the mis- 
takes they unconsciously or carelessly make. 

It is interesting to note also how many cases there 
are of painters who turn to photography| and become in 


this medium the sloppiest of all workers. The prints of 


10 


one of the late great leaders of the modern schools in 
both photography and other forms of art would disgrace 
a beginning student. 
e 

The problem of the amateur in competition with the 
professional is not an easy one. The average advanced 
amateur certainly wants to make something from his 
hobby which will help pay its expenses at least. There 
must be hundreds of part-time photographers all over 
the country who try to find a few jobs evenings and 
week-ends to supplement their earnings. 

The professionals, not unnaturally, regard these “bath- 
tub photographers” as a menace. One of the principal 
reasons for this is their tendency to beat down prices. 
Few of them have the most rudimentary idea of the 
actual costs of such jobs and merely mentally compute 
the costs of film and paper, throw in a little extra for 
their time and come up with a price which is far, far 
below the necessary charges made by a studio owner. 

The result of this innocence of real costs accounts for 
the high business mortality among such small operators. 

The unfortunate fact is, also, that their finished 
product is often far inferior to that turned out by the 
studios. Many a bride has been sadly disappointed at 
the results of one of her friend’s coverage of her wed- 
ding. 

The professionals have done a fine job of setting their 
own house in order. The standards of ethics enforced by 
the PHOTOGRAPHERS’ AssoctATION OF AMERICA has done 
much to eliminate the abuses of the coupon boys and 
house-to-house canvasser. Ethics of the amateur, impos- 
sible to enforce, must depend on individual integrity. 

There are two simple guides which every amateur 
should follow when making pictures for sale. The first 
of these is to inquire what the local standard of profes- 
sional prices is and keep his own prices within that 
range. Either get full price or give them away for free! 

The second rule is, If you want to survive and _per- 
haps grow into professional status, don’t tackle a job 
your experience and equipment are unsuited for. You 
are cutting yourself off from future work and giving 


all of photography a black eye in public opinion. 
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Teer e eye CCU ere rrrTrr 
100 130 200 250 300 
CAPACITY IN MICROFARAOS 


CHART FOR LARGE STUDIO, GROUP PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photographers planning to use Superflash It should be noted that the maximum 
lamps in multiple operation for large studio number of lamps recommended for 22% 
or group photographs, will find this chart volt circuits should not exceed ten lamps 
a helpful aid in determining the necessary while operation on 45 volts should not ex 


voltages and capacities for fring lamps re ceed 20 lamps. When using 90 volts, as f 
liably in “B.C.” series setups. The chart high as 40 lamps may be fred on a single si For perfect COLOR 
4 
was recently developed by the Superflash cirenit. ; slides and movies 
i 


Division of Sylvania Electrical Products Although it may be possible to operate G-E MASCOT is the exposure 
Ine. more lamps than is indicated on the graph meter everyone can use . just 

\ photographer may easily determine the for some “B.C.” units, it is recommended read the exposure setting on the 
dial. As easy to read as a watch 
Pays for itself over and over in 
film and pictures saved. Every 
voltages of his equipment are known. For lamps’ timing characteristics camera needs a Mascot! See it at 


maximum number of lamps that he can fire that the quantities stated are not exceeded 


in series operation when the values and since an overload will tend to affeet the 


example, equipment operating at 224% volts The attached ratings apply to all Sylvania your photo dealer's . . $15.25* 


at 200 mfd capacity is shown to be rated to Superflash lamps. Type No. 3 lamps can be aivatr to, Sehonartatec I.E. a 


fire five lamps in series operation. (Almost used in a series with other types but should & THE NEW 
all “B.C.” units are calibrated in’ micro not be mixed with other Superflash lamps ( , 


farads.) having a “quick-break” flame 





Winner of the 1952 Graflex-INP 
Press Fellowships, Bob Jennings 
bow tie) chats with tv stars 
Bob Dixon, Mary Collins and Ken 
Carson. At one time said to be 
the youngest man in news pho 
tography, Jennings made his 
start at the age of 14 
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CHILDREN SHOULD BE ''CANDID" 


N CHILD PORTRAITURE the major problems involved are 

divided basically into three groups: control of the 
child. location and exposure and development. 

Control of the child depends entirely upon gaining his 
confidence. I learned from my one year old niece that 
the very simplest method of gaining a child’s confidence 
is to let him come to you. This ean be done if you will 
follow the general plan of this imagined sitting at your 
client’s home (better results are obtained from home sit- 
tings because the child is more secure in its own en- 
vironment). 

The door is open. You walk into the house to be greeted 
by the child’s mother and very gravely observed by little 
Susie herself. You say. “Hello, Susie.” and then immedi- 


ately go about finding the proper location for your sitting. 
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setting up your lights, and figuring about how the child 
will fit in the general scheme of things. Although in all 
of this time you have said nothing else to the child. little 
Susie will have followed you around bug-eyed. until 
finally her bump of curiosity gets the better of her. Then 
and then only are you ready to gain her confidence. 

You are now ready to maneuver your young friend to 
the area chosen. Make no effort to draw her out. but 
merely answer her questions until she begins to find you 


are someone who is going to play with her. Suggestion 


will work her into the spot: perhaps she will look prettiest 


in that chair. or will be more comfortable on this sofa. 
or maybe she can see you better if she sits on the stool 
anything, so long as she wants to do it. 


At this point you must not risk trying anything she 


might possibly balk at or refuse. Once vou have her in 
your setting, arrange your camera quickly and return 
promptly to the problem of controlling her before interest 
is lost. Although this must be done quickly it must be 
done efficiently, without waste motion or hurried move- 
nents, so that Susie is always concerned with what you 
are doing. 

If she becomes bored or tends to move about. exert a 
little pressure to keep her within control, but if any real 
stubbornness shows. immediately choose a new location 
that you think she will like. And try a new stunt to amuse 
her. All effort must be aimed at making the child feel 
that you are there for her amusement and that this whole 
procedure is a grand game. Otherwise good shots will be 


obtained only by the merest chance. 





In the majority of my work I preder the Rollei because 
of the freedom of movement afforded by a small camera. 
\ 4x5 Super D Graflex. however. works wonders with 
larger. more manageable kids. | do 95 percent of my com- 
posing in the darkroom so | allow myself plenty of mar- 
gin for error on the groundglass. A Quickset tripod and 
an eight foot rubber cable release permit me to get away 
from the camera. 

Even before posing the subject. it is a good idea to 
pre-focus so that the child may move a little in any direc- 


tion. the camera being back far enough to take care of 


the depth of field required at the desired stop. Thus the 


mechanics of the operation more or less take care of them- 
selves, and the photographer is left free to concentrate on 
expressions and posing. 

By working away from the camera you will cause the 


child to forget it. and by easy movements of your body 
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and hands, direct her eyes where you want them. How- 
ever, you must be constantly alert to consider composition 
and lighting from the camera viewpoint even though you 
may be as much as 90 degrees around the child. 

Don’t be afraid to hide parts of the child’s face. but 
work primarily for excellence of expression in the eyes 
ind in the posing of hands. These two are essentials. 
Sometimes delightful portraits are made when the child, 
her shoulder turned to the camera, peers at it over her 
shoulder with her chin tucked out of sight. 

A word about lighting: a tremendous variable. it is 
dependent on the child, its surroundings. the photog: 
rapher’s technique. clothing, ete. How then can you say 
which lighting is best? While I personally prefer the soft- 
ness of back-lighting. it is not always the best, nor do | 
use it even much of the time. I think that bounce light is 
perhaps the most effective. Yet it is used too little by the 














professional because of the difficulty of printing with the 


proper degree of contrast for the face tones while control- 
ling the force of the background. Any light is best which 
best models the face, with background kept subdued. 
Location is a very important factor with which the 
amateur too often struggles impotently, because of inex- 
perience more frequently than not. Almost any place at 
all will provide a good background if it is natural. Con- 
trol the undesirable elements of it by your diaphragm 
throw it out of focus enough to limit its distraction, and 
subdue it with a lack of light or print control in the lab. 
Composition, while vastly important, is something that 
must be pretty much self-taught. Read, observe, and ex- 
periment, and it will come. You can teach yourself what 


is good framing and what is not. In the meantime do not 


be afraid to break rules to see what happens—a lot of 


good shots come from just this! 


CHILDREN SHOULD BE ‘'CANDID" 


Of all the factors, by far the most important to me is 
exposure and development. The two go hand in hand. like 
boy and girl. fd no more think of separating them than 
of trying to take a bone away from a strange dog. You 
will remember that given a normal negative exposure you 
can either increase contrast by increasing your develop 
ment time, or decrease contrast by decreasing develop- 
ment. Simultaneously, with changes in development time, 
you arrive at a change in film speeds. These must be taken 
into account when you first start shooting. 

In my own particular work, child portraiture (espe- 
cially out-of-doors), | find that the soft negative is most 
desirable. | expose at least one stop more than the 
recommended and then curtail development as much as 
10 percent of that suggested by the manufacturer. The 
so-called recommended speeds and development times are 


averages, and you must learn to manipulate them to suit 
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CHILDREN SHOULD BE "'CANDID"' 


your own work. A condenser enlarger calls for a different 
type negative than a diffusion enlarger: your own de- 
velopment methods (even of agitation, for example) for 
negatives and paper. and your lighting contrasts all pro- 
duce the variations that manufacturers must average in 
its calculations of speeds and times. Personal preferences 
such as my own radical variations. have a great deal to 
do with all of this. You can see now how necessary it is to 
find what suits your needs best. Maybe you will wind up 
smack on the recommended figures and maybe you will 
wind up way off base. But either one can give you a good 
final print. That is why I feel that notations as to exposure 
under pictures in magazines are often misleading. 
There are several reasons for under-development: a) | 


like a soft print with luminous shadows and plenty of 


detail therein. b) I work with a condenser,enlarger much 


of the time. ¢) my prints often go to 16x20 which is a 
whacking big blowup from a small part of a Rollei nega- 
tive. d) I dislike highlights which are blocked up in the 
face. and e) I often mix speedlight and sunlight on the 
same roll. Now this last statement is one of the most 
important. 

Most photographers who use speedlights use a high 
speed (i.e. small stop) and overdevelopment as high as 


100 percent. What would that development do to a sun- 
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lighted negative. backlighted and exposed for the shad- 
ows? Murder it beyond repair. | overexpose radically 
with the speedlight (using a guide number around 80 
with a 350-w ‘s three-light unit with the main light getting 
180 wos.) I dare say that is at least two stops under 
average. This negative is then developed around 914-11 
minutes in Microdol. 4x5 negatives about three to four 
minutes in DK-50. I don’t care about the tremendous 
extra speed possible with greater development. It would 
mean | would have to use a smaller stop. work in closer 
to eliminate a too sharp and distracting background. 

You will say. but you are losing detail by enlarging so 
much. Yes. I do a little. But so long as the eyes and hands 
are clearly drawn the finished print will look a little better 
if the rest of the face and body are somewhat subdued by 
some slight diffusion. It centers interest in the sharpest 
part of the print where that emphasis ought to be. And 
dodging and burning in add to that effect. 

To summarize. control must be iron-clad: composition 
and location are integral parts of technique: and lastly, 
exposure and development go together hand in hand. 
These are the tools that must be used by the photographer 
to exact from any given situation all of the information 
and detail that must go into the final print that is to de- 
light and astonish the heart of your client. 











Above is the way a straight print from 


appears; and right is the 
P} J 


the negative 
1 solarized print from the same nega- 


way 
Below, are seen the “white- 


tive appears 
line” appearance of a solarized print and 
the result of using this print as a paper 


negative for a second print. Full details 


will be found in this article 
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SOLARIZE PRINTS 


Text and photographs 


by John Geraci 


Above is a straight print from the original 
negative. At the right is a solarized print 
made by the methods described here. 
Complete control and duplication of re- 
sults are possible. 


RINT SOLARIZATION is one of the more interesting dark- 

room techniques with which a photographer can vary 
or enhance the creative value of his work with relatively 
little effort. 

With it he can produce a beautiful white line effect and 
an over-all sheen of black satin tone on the paper. It is 
a simple technique and requires no additional equipment. 


With a few experiments the technique can be under per- 


fect control and duplicate prints produced. But to make 
exact duplicates. the process has to be standardized all 
along the way. 

lhe variables in the process include the original light- 
ing of the subject, the negative exposure and develop- 
ment, print exposure, time of partial development. second 
exposure and final development. This list sounds more 


formidable than it really is. 





Above is a straight print from the negative while at the right are 
two types of solarization which are possible to make. With No. 3 
paper (at top) at least three tones are retained. With No. 4 
iper picture is rendered solely in stark black and white 


The chart below indicates what happens when a second exposure 
is given to normally-exposed and under- and over-exposed prints 
In the first case it adds density especially to the highlight areas 
jiving results similar to the illustrations with this article. In the 


case of under-exposure, densities are reversed, giving a nega 


tive print. In over-exposures, a slight additional density is added 


leaving a positive print perhaps slightly fogged 





These prints represent a second step from those across the page. The prints there have 
been used as paper negatives to get the results above. If the originals are printed 
on single-weight glossy paper they can be used as negatives for contact printing 


HOW TO SOLARIZE PRINTS 


Lighting the Subject. The first step is to obtain a 
negative which will be most suitable for the results we 


desire. The lighting should be strong and contrasty, pro- 


ducing a bright highlight against a black background. 


During solarization, these highlight areas are transformed 
into light or dark grey with a definite white line area 
where the highlight and black are adjacent to each other. 
The sharper the image and the more contrasty the light- 
ing, the more definite will be this line effect. 

Good results will be had if a medium or slow speed 
film is used. This is because such films have a greater 
inherent contrast than do the faster films. The effect will 
be increased if the films are developed in an active de- 
veloper such as Eastman Kodak D-11 or DK-50 or De- 


fender 9D to build up the required densities. Slight 
under-exposure and over-development will increase the 


contrast, of course. 


Exposing the Print. With such a contrasty negative 
and with a contrasty paper such as grade 3 or 4, we 
expose as we would to make any print. The developer, 
however, should be something like D-72 or Dektol mixed 
1:1 and used at 70-75F. Developers which contain ex- 
cessive amounts of sodium sulfite or potassium bromide 
should be avoided as these chemicals tend to inhibit 
solarization. A cold developer will also protect the paper 
from solarization. 


For best results the action must be fast and strong. 





The effect above is sometimes achieved accidentally when white 
light strikes a sheet of printing paper which is in the process of 
ievelopment. Effects like this can be consistently made and dupli 


ted by following the instructions contained in this article 


HOW TO SOLARIZE PRINTS 


Exposure for Solarization. To solarize, leave the 
print in the developer tray and use a flash from a L0- 
watt bulb suspended about four feet above the developer 
tray. Some experimenting will be necessary to determine 
the length of such a reversing exposure, depending on the 
materials you use and your exact conditions. This second 
over-all exposure will probably be from four to ten sec- 
onds, however. 

Following this the light is turned out and the paper 
continues to develop. Here is the test of correct first 
exposure and correct first development time. The results 
of under- and over-exposure can be seen in the accom- 
panying charts, 

Let us pause a moment here to see how these factors 
can be adjusted. 

First, select a negative of sufficient contrast and print 
it to determine the proper exposure for a “normal” print. 
Second, make a series of five test-strips, exposing each of 
them as if for a normal print. Since during regular de- 
velopment the highlight detail begins to develop at about 
70 percent of the total time, that is the correct point at 
which to give the second exposure. With these five tests. 
give them respectively two, four, six, eight and ten sec- 
onds of exposure with the bulb as described above. 

From these tests, the correct exposure for your own 
conditions can be determined. 

\ second test will give even more control over the 
process. For this, var, the first exposure time. If it 
was, say ten seconds, maxe three tests at five. ten and 
20 seconds. Develop each 70 percent of the normal time 
and solarize as before. 

The under-exposed print will probably have reversed 
or been partly solarized, the normally exposed print will 
resemble the first test and the over-exposed print will 
have remained normal except possibly for some all-over 
fog. 

\s the illustrations indicate, a number of variations 
are possible, a No. 2 paper giving a three-tone effect and 
harder papers, a black-and-white-only effect. 

Using the original solarization as a paper negative will 


also produce results like those shown here. If the originals 


are made on single-weight glossy paper it may be used 


after drying as a negative in a contact-print frame. The 
reversed prints shown here were printed this way and 
developed in Dektol 1:1 at 70F. With this method the 
print may be changed from low key to high key and to 
eliminate as much detail as is desired—up to leaving only 
a single line. 

Try it. It's fun and something worthwhile may be pro- 


duced from your experiments with Solarization. 
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BURT OWEN—A PORTFOLIO 


> Saute YEARS AGO Burt Owen came to this country from 


Great Britain. He is an American by birth but the 


formative years spent abroad lent the young photographer 
a measure of the self-consciousness that is characteristi- 
cally European. 

When asked. “Why did you take this or that picture?” 
Owen's response is almost always, “because I liked it!” 


His spontaneous answer is rooted, however, not in a 














BURT OWEN—A PORTFOLIO 


scheme of haphazard esthetics, but in an ordered imag- 
ination and mannel ol expression. 

“The camera is only another tool for the display of 
visual knowledge.” says Owen. He uses his abilities skill- 
fully throughout his wide range of subject matter. Look 
at the eggs and plate. One can visually feel the textures of 


eggshell, china, newspaper. Or the sleeping dog, given a 
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third dimensional effect by the background rocks being 


slightly out of focus. 

Purposefully reminiscent of the “twenties the fashion 
shot (Inca Falk, model) of which Owen does many—is 
consciously contrived, amusing. but with all——slick. 

Whether the effect desired is posed, as in the picture 


on page 25: or candid, the dancing school shot, page 28, 


BURT OWEN—A PORTFOLIO 





or the Times Square marquee scene. above. Owen's 
method of using his camera is deliberate. But never 
studied. 


Going down the list. Burt Owen. another man who 


never saw formal photographic training. is a versatile 


worker in the field today. 





DATA FOR RELATIVE PAPER SPEEDS 


“TYPES OF PRINTING PAPERS 


Type 


Main Constituent Sensitivity 


Color Safelight Use 





chloride 
chloride 


silver low 


| 


chloro- mixture of medium 


| bromide silver bromide 


and chloride 


silver 
bromide 


bromide 


IME-SAVERS in the darkroom are often 

advisable and not always the mark of the 
lazy photographer! Let us imagine, for 
instance, that we have exposed a negative 
for a slow, warm-toned printing paper, but 
decide upon processing that a print on fast, 
glossy paper would be desirable. 
Checking 


speeds as is presented here would save 


more 
such data on relative paper 
time otherwise spent in making test strips 
as well as conserve our supply of paper. 

To arrive at my conclusions here it was 
necessary to make two series of tests. The 
values was 


first set of relative exposure 


determined by using a transparent gray 


scale to caleulate how much exposure is 
required by a paper to produce a pre 
selected gray tone. 

To check results I chose six negatives 
ranging from hard to soft. The first re- 
quired a No. 0 (very soft) paper for sat- 
thin 


isfactory print quality; the last, a 


negative, called for No. 5 (extra hard 
paper). 

By experimentally determining the ex 
posures for optimum print quality I ob- 
tained another set of values. Since I wanted 
to show texture in highlight areas, and 
since the darkest area of a negative pro- 
jected image represents such highlights, | 
concentrated on these areas to find the best 
exposures. The shadow portions took care 
of themselves because the negative was 
chosen to fit the contrast range of the paper 
being tested. 

Correlation of the experimental data gave 
the relative paper speeds for my own equip- 
ment. While these data may not be applic- 
able for your equipment, you can easily 


modify them by using a three-step test 
strip, giving exposure half recommended, 
recommended and twice recommended. 

I use a long-life tungsten printing lamp 
in a condenser enlarger. If you work with 
a cold-light or diffusion type enlarger the 


speed values will show marked deviations. 


blue- 
black 


bright yellow 
Wratten OA 
Ansco AS 

DuPont S-55X 


contact 
printing 


warm contact 
black bright green (or pro- 
to Wratten OA 
Ansco Aé 


DuPont S-55X 


orange or 


duction 
brown printing 
orange fast projec- 
Wratten OA tion 

Ansco Aé 
DuPont S-55X 


(neutral) 
black 
printing 


Remember, too, that freshness and storage 
conditions of the printing paper as well as 
fluctuations in the electrical current can 
affect speed ratings. 

For all tests | used Dektol developer di 
luted 2:1, 
between 68-70F. Contact 


temperature being maintained 
papers were de 
veloped 60 seconds; all other 


used the F-3, 


papers, 90 
seconds. For Varigam tests | 


-5, -7 and -9 filters. 


How to Use the Speed Table 


Let us say that you have made a glossy 
Kodabromide No. 2 for 


purposes. The 


print on repro 


duction exposure was SIX 
seconds. Now you would like to switch to 
Indiatone. This can be done because In 
diatone has a contrast range similar to that 
of Kodabromide No. , S 

From the know that Koda 


bromide is ten times faster than Indiatone 


table we 
(750 and 75), and that therefore the 
recommended exposure for Indiatone will 
be one minute. 

If you will carefully study the speed table 


Take the 


paper, for example. Extra soft No. 0 paper 


you are in for a surprise. Apex 
is approximately ten times faster than the 
very hard No. 5. 
100:1 


a narrower 


Apex shows a 33:1 ratio: 
Convira, having 


Although 


darkroom experience contradicts these val 


projection papers 


sensitivity range. 
ues, the explanation is simple. When we 


have an extremely contrasty negative we 


print it on fast No. 0 paper. The light and 
highlight areas, often pretty dense, re- 
quire relatively long exposure in order to 
penetrate the dense portions and thus 
bring out highlight detail. Extremely con 
trasty No. 5 paper is used, on the other 
hand, ,when the negative is flat. For flat 
negatives are often thin and, because light 


readily penetrates thin negatives, we ar 


rive at a short exposure time. This is the 
reason why exposure times do not vary as 


widely in practice as the table indicates 


By Tom Kallard 
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DEFENDER PAPERS 
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Corrugated Roofs, Mexico City, 


BRETT WESTON: 





Barn and Fence, Virginia, 1947 


ONG SINCE ESTABLISHED among the photographic classicists. 

Brett Weston has been photographing for 25 years and 
sculpting for something over 20. His home is in the hill country 
behind the sea, along the lonely beauty of the California coast 
below Carmel. It sits inland on the rim of a wide meadow-bowl. 
surrounded by lupin-blooming hills. where the creek sounds at 
all seasons of the year. Perhaps a man may be known by the 
country he keeps. 

He is, of course, the son of pre-eminent photographer Edward 
Weston. To follow in such illustrious footsteps inwardly un- 
scathed could have been no light task. It came about most 
naturally. Brett made his first film exposures at the age of 13. 
when he accompanied his father to Mexico in 1925. 

At school in Mexico City, like children of any race the young 
Mexicans heckled the foreigner—the different one—until the 
blond gringo left of his own volition, and the wise father did 
not insist that he return. Nevertheless, a restless, energetic boy 
must fill his time. In the next year. his interest in collecting 
butterflies waned as a stack of small contact prints accumulated. 
Small wonder the zest for image-hunting grew: the negatives 
were made in an adult milieu that crackled with esthetic vitality. 

Edward lent his own 34%4x4% Graflex at the first signs of 
interest. and later contributed a 4x5 Graflex—-Brett’s first cam- 
eras. Along with them he inherited the direct techniques from 
which he has never deviated for his personal work, despite all 


later experience of enlarging, use of flash, retouching and 
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Text by Dody Warren Brett Weston photographs 
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BRETT WESTON 


“White Sands,’ from White Sands Portfolio, 1946 


such other means as still seem to him secondary and less 
beautiful. Today. an 8x10 view camera and natural light com- 
prise his chief equipment: these and his long experience. For 
the grandest harmonics he sometimes employs a man-sized 
11x14 camera in the field, to the gaping wonder of passing 
motorists. His 5x7 Linhof he calls his “minicam.” 

\ day from a recent photographic trip to the High Sierra 
country is typical of his procedure in the field. He makes such 
jaunts in a special camera car, a panel truck as self-sufficient as 


a yacht at sea. It is painted silver to withstand desert heats. 


and its ship-shape rear contains everything from a primus 


stove and water cask to let-down bunks and a disappearing 
loading shelf. 


On such a trip, Brett is up and dressing when the night begins 
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From White 


to pale. The 8x10 camera, securely fastened on its tripod. is 


balanced over one shoulder. A bag for film holders and one 
for accessories are slung over the other. One hand steadies the 
camera, the other is free. Now it’s walk or climb to the nearest 
photograph—a giant tree-stump, say, scouted the afternoon 
before when the light was incorrect. 

When the clouds have subsided it’s past noon. The afternoon 
passes in much the same way as the morning. Only when light 
leaves the sky does the camera disappear with finality. 

On his return to “Garrapata,” the 80 acres of wood and hill 
shared with brother Cole, Brett develops the big negatives in 
pyro or MQ solutions. From these emerge contact prints on 
chloride paper, crisp renditions with a rich chiaroscuro—a 


deceptively simple technique that places the emphasis of the 


Sands Portfolio, 
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Bas-relief in wood, sculpture by Brett Weston, | 
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Cape Ann Harbor, 1947 








creative process on visualizing the result before exposure. 

From the inception of his career, Brett’s photographs were 
accorded museum showings on their own merits. with Edward's 
aid and encouragement in every way but one: technical advice 
was open-handed, but no esthetic judgments were proffered. 
ever. The dowry was to be one of means. not ends. A joint show 
with Edward gave his prints their first public airing in Los 
Angeles in 1927. The following year Brett shared with Edward 
a portrait studio in San Francisco, the first of several. Magazine 
publication came in 1929, and shortly thereafter the same print. 
a view of corrugated roofs in Mexico City taken during that 
first photographic year, was purchased by the King Albert 
Museum in Zwickau, Germany. 

The necessary skills acquired, Brett was on his own by 1930. 
The succeeding years were crammed with photographic ac- 
tivity. He continued portrait sittings and later became Super- 
visor of Photography on the WPA Art Project in Los Angeles. 
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These activities subsidized his personal work, which continued 
separately whenever moments could be snatched. The decade 
culminated in a portfolio of original prints of San Francisco. 


Very early photographs, like the one acquired by the King 


Albert Museum, were chiefly a matter of design sensitively ap- 


prehended. These developed into an expression of form in 
space of such dynamic gusto the images all but burst the picture 
frame. The best early work stands up happily under today’s 
scrutiny. Nevertheless, the San Francisco photographs of the 
late 30’s move in mature and intricate compositions, revealing 
a city of diminutive cave dwellings, a tossing flotilla on the 
waves of earth, insignificantly afloat in water. air and cloud. 

In 1943, after stints as photographer in an aircraft plant and 
as an assistant cameraman, Brett was called into the Army. 
After being trained first as an infantryman. next as truck driver. 
he was finally sent to New York City—for basic training in 
photography. Such time as his assignments demanded. after 
nearly 20 years’ experience, spared more than enough daylight 
hours for a photographic field-day in Manhattan. Then as a 
final, if impersonal. insult, the Army shipped the Californian 
to Texas. 

Nothing but good came of it. The trip to the new post was 
progressing leisurely in a battered Ford when one day. as the 
car came over a low range of mountains. there appeared below 
in distant splendor the gleaming hills and stretches of White 
Sands National Monument in New Mexico. It was breath- 
taking, even 50 miles away. Within seconds Brett was headed 
for it, and there he stayed for two exciting. hardworking days 
before it was necessary to proceed to El Paso. On week-end 
furloughs he returned, and altogether made among the brilliant 
gypsum dunes and desert plants a distinctive series of photo- 
graphs that is considered by many to rank among his finest. 
In 1949, ten from this group of photographs were issued as a 
portfolio of original prints. with an introduction by Naney 
Newhall, entitled simply “White Sands.” 

One fateful morning in 1945 Brett stepped into the barracks 
hall to be alone while opening a letter—and received word 
that he had been granted a post-service Guggenheim award. On 
his release from service in 1946. he hurried home to make 
preparations for the project of photographing the East Coast. 

On his return to the West, there was first the matter of mov- 
ing to the newly-acquired Garrapata to be attended to, and after 
that, the painstaking process of making prints from the 400 
accumulated negatives. The personal distillation must be made 
final and complete. Once settled, too, the sculpting could be 
resumed; for between activities. it has gone on quietly ever 
since the creation of a teen-age whittled boat. 

All other matters, even sculpting, must in the end be sub- 
ordinate to photography. Brett’s idea of the good life is sage- 
scented air to breathe and untrammeled time enough. He has 
achieved them by the startling expedient of living simply. And 
so today, although he will competently complete a photographic 
assignment it is only reluctantly that he turns from his own 
pursuits in order to earn beans. It is because in his eyes. the 


most important matter about a life’s work is to accomplish it. 
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Summer is still with us in the northern 
hemisphere and millions of cameras are 
busily and happily engaged in recording its 
beauties and the activities of people out 
enjoying it in a great diversity of ways. 
Many of these cameras never get a workout 
except at this season of the year. It is now 
or never with them for getting negatives. 
They never come out of moth balls except 
when their owners go on vacation, and what 
they get depends upon what the weather 
happens to be when their schedule brings 
them to a certain locality 

Last month we talked about the attrac- 
tions of the beaches in summer, but all the 
while we were conscious that there was a 
joker in the deck. What do you do when 
you wake up some morning and find all 
these subjects completely blotted out by a 
phenomenon of nature? That depends upon 
how versatile you are, but be assured that 
there is no need for that day to be a total 
loss. In fact it may well be the best shooting 
day you ever had. 

Of course I am talking about fog. It is a 
definite hazird and an intolerable nuisance 
to motorists, mariners, and aviators whose 
chief concern is to get somewhere in a 
hurry and whose lives are jeopardized by 
not being able to see where they are going. 
I don’t know anyone except the photogra- 
pher to whom fog is anything but a total 
loss, but to him it may present the oppor- 
tunity for making some of the best pictures 
of his career. 

Rockport Harbor on Cape Ann and 
Peggy's Cove near Halifax are famed as 
picturesque little seaports whose charms at- 
tract thousands of artists of both the cam- 
era and the brush every year. The end of 
one of the docks in Rockport is so famous 
in pictorial circles that it is known far and 
wide as Motif No. 1. It has probably been 
the subject of more salon prints than any 
other single object on the Atlantic coast. 
People come back year after year to study 
it under changing light conditions and pho- 
tograph it in black and white, and then 
begin all over again in color. But in spite 
of the wealth of alluring detail in which 


these two spots abound, some of the most 
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outstanding pictures of them have been 
made on days when fog concealed most of 
their attractions. 

There is plenty of reason for this because 
the charm of fog pictures is universally felt. 
Their main elements are simplicity and 
mystery. Simplicity is refreshing because 
it puts a wallop into pictures without the 
usual recourse to strong outlines and harsh 
lighting. It is a quality for which pictorial 
ists constantly strive, and often without 
much success. Photography is so literal that 
left to its own devices, its tendency is to 
reproduce everything in sight with startling 
fidelity. Its unrivaled ability for recording 
detail gives it perhaps its greatest utilitarian 
value. For subjects whose beauty depends 
primarily upon surface texture, this ability 
can be used pictorially with splendid effect. 
But for the general run of subjects it intro- 
duces disturbing elements that must be 
either subdued or entirely eliminated before 
you can get your main idea across. Fog is 
a great help on a job of this kind. A thick 
fog ghosts all the objects in a picture except 
those in the immediate foreground, and it 
delightfully softens them because all the 
available light is greatly diffused. 

But fog varies greatly in intensity, all the 
way from a thin veil that causes only beau- 
tiful intensification of receding planes to a 
cloud so dense that it blots out everything 
beyond a distance of a few feet. Any de- 
gree of fog can be used in picture making 
and this gives a great variety of effects with 
the same subject matter. The scene is con- 
stantly changing, and so fast that you have 
to be right on the job to catch it at its best. 
When you see anything that looks good to 
you, grab it. Don’t spare the film. When 
that combination is gone it will not return. 

Fog pictures are necessarily short scale. 
There is never anything approaching either 
black or white in them, just a few tones in 
the middle of the scale. For this reason ex- 
posure is not so critical as in most pictures, 
which is fortunate where the intensity of the 
light is frequently changing. All you have 
to do is to get perhaps half a dozen tones on 
an emulsion that is capable of recording 
over a hundred. Anywhere up or down the 


scale will hold the image so that it will be 
printable, but don’t run wild in this respect. 
Negatives that are either excessively thin 
or dense are hard to print. Read your meter 
and try to hit somewhere in the middle of 
the scale and then you will have quite a 
lot of leeway in either direction to com- 
pensate for changing light conditions with- 
out altering the shutter setting. 

How far to carry the development of the 
negative is a moot question. It depends 
upon what you want to get. Short develop- 
ment will tend to flatten out the perspective 
and make everything on one plane. Long 
development will give more feeling of dis- 
tance in the picture, and may produce hand- 
some results by slightly exaggerating the 
tones in the fog. 

But many workers develop fog negatives 
to the same standard gamma that they have 
found best for the average run of pictures 
with the type of enlarger that they use. 
They then depend upon getting the special 
effect that they want by manipulations in 
printing. This method has a lot to recom- 
mend it. There is a wide latitude in print- 
ing from a normal negative, but once you 
have developed it to any extreme gamma 
you are stuck with it and limited in what 
you can do with it. The one thing that you 
have to accomplish is to make your result 
look like fog. A great many pictures sup- 
posed to be of fog look like nothing but 
fogged paper, which is a different breed of 
cats entirely. You do better than that. 

The beauty of fog is its luminous quality. 
It does not envelop objects in a shroud or 
pall of gloom. It just lets down a succession 
of transparent veils which gradually limit 
what you can see. There is no sharp line 
of demarcation. That is where the intriguing 
mystery comes in. You are always conscious 
that there is something more even if you 
can’t quite make it out. It is like the Dance 
of the Seven Veils in which the last one is 
never removed. Here is where your imag- 
ination takes over. And when a picture stirs 
the imagination, you are looking at a work 
of art. 

How to get this on paper? I have to 
frankly confess that I don’t know. The 
effect is too subtle to be reproduced by any 
set formula. The best that I can tell you 
is to put the negative in the enlarger and go 
to work on it. Try everything. Harder and 
softer paper. Longer and shorter exposure 
with longer and shorter development. Print- 
ing-in and holding back parts. Some com- 
bination of these factors will give you a 
print that begins to look like fog. Then 
follow up that line. After using what wit 
you have, don’t scorn trial and error. Henry 
Ford made quite a lot of money that way. 

What a big help I turned out to be. 1 
am sorry, but that is all I know and from 
my observation people who speak oracularly 
upon this subject often know less than that. 
All I can tell you is that the means at your 
command are capable of giving the desired 
effect. Don’t settle for less. 















































































































Summer over? 
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It’s really just beginning! 


aybe summer, and the summer's sun fan, are beginning to fade. But to 


members of the camera fraternity, summer's pleasures are only now 


beginning. For now we start making use of the shots we made...now we 


start re-enjoying our summer... now we begin sharing it with old friends, 


and the new friends the summer brought us. 


If you shot Kodacolor Film .. . 
youll need prints for your permanent col- 
lection, prints to send to your hosts and 
summer friends. And enlargements of your 
best shots as gifts (Christmas is just around 
the corner) or as decorations for your 
home. And to take care of your color nega- 
tives, a negative album is a common-sense 
necessity, Your Kodak dealer will help you 
set things up. 


If you used Kodachrome Film... 
you ll want to keep your slides in order in 
a Kodaslide File. The Kodaslide Compart- 
ment File holds 240 Kodaslides or 96 glass- 
mounted slides, in twelve swing-out com- 
partments. With index; price, $3.94. 

Then, having arranged your slides, there’s 
the matter of showing them properly. For 
home viewing by a few, a table viewer is 
the answer. 





“e 
The Kodaslide Table Viewer, 4X, shows 
your pictures blown up better than four 
times. A neat achievement in mahogany- 
toned plastic, $49.50; case, $15.50. The 
Model A Kodaslide Table Viewer is the 
aristocrat of viewers; gives you a good big, 
sharp, colorful image (on the order of 
5 x 7 inches) and works beautifully even 
in a lighted room. Price, $97.50; case, 
$27.50. 

Screen projectors are, understandably, 





favored by many, The Kodaslide Merit Pro- 
jector is the popular home-use job. It has 
an easy-to-use top feed for slides; 150-watt 
lamp, the full brilliance of which is utilized 
by the lumenized 5-inch f/3.5 Ektanon 
Projection Lens; and fills as large a screen 


as most homes require. For auditorium, 
church, or club presentation of your slides, 
the Kodaslide Projector, Master Model, is 
away out front. It will take a 1000-watt 
lamp if you need it, and keep cool, too. 
You've a choice of great lenses with which 
to “tailor” your projection to the actual 
needs. Price, governed by the lens desired, 
ranges from $169.00 to $246.00. Ask your 
Kodak dealer to put the Kodaslide Projec- 
tors through their paces for you. 

Of course, the usefulness of your Koda- 
slides goes well beyond viewing or projec- 
tion, You may have color prints and en- 
largements made from them. Good ones, 
too. Your dealer has the details. 


Maybe your summer picturing was 
in B & W.... Color enthusiasts to the 
contrary notwithstanding, black-and-white 
photography will always appeal because its 
users can so intimately and personally con- 
trol all its manifestations, from exposure 
through development and, most engagingly, 
in enlarging. 

Some of us, certainly, have yet to de- 
velop the last of summer’s films. The Koda- 
craft Roll-Film Tank offers easily the neat- 





est way through the development process. 
There’s another version of the tank that 
handles two 35mm. or Bantam rolls at 
once; the regular model includes three roll 
aprons, for 127, 620, and 616 size films. 
After initial loading, you're out of the dark. 
Either tank, $2.53; extra aprons, 40 cents. 

With your negatives processed, their final 
full realization depends on enlargement. For 
your own work the Kodak Flurolite En- 
larger is the answer. Inspect one; it’s a rev- 
elation in fine design and effectiveness. And 
it can be adapted to become, in addition 
to an enlarger, a versatile view camera for 


copying, small object photography, and so 





on. The enlarger, less lens, $99.50. The 
Kodak Enlarging Ektanon 4-inch, f/4.5 
Lens is suggested for negatives up to 244 x 
3. Priced at $29.20. You'll probably want 
a Kodak Masking Easel, too. Practically a 
necessity for papers up to 11 x 14. Price, 
$9.60. 

As to enlarging papers, the following 
two pages have a story to tell. A good 
story. 

Any questions? Your Kodak dealer will 
be glad to oblige. 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y, 
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JOSEP A. SCHNEIDER 





Scuneiper isan illustrator whose child studies 
triumphantly combine psychological and photo- 
graphic skill. He exhibits chiefly to advertising 
agency art directors; his salons are the advertising 
pages of national magazines. Each of his prints 
must be perfect for its intended use, and in selecting 
paper, he exercises the same careful discrimination 
as in choosing and lighting his small subjects. 
“Were I,’’ he writes, “‘to make up some prints 
for Susan’s mother’s own personal use, | would 
use Kodak Opal G or Opal R. For presentation to 
a client, my first choice is Kodak Illustrators’ 


studios... 








Experts’ Choices 
For Fine Prints 


No. 6 of an informative series...how leading 
exhibitors choose papers to fit their salon aims 


Special; the paper can take it and I really can make 
the print ‘sing.’ | use Kodak Medalist Paper No.3 
if I need the added contrast. 

‘Frequently | need to make up a large number 
of prints for display purposes. | use Kodak Med- 
alist Paper because it is fast and has terrific lati- 
tude. The tone values are superb. I do a lot of 
experimenting here, and really the Opal, Illus- 
trators’ and Medalist Papers do the job.” 

To keep children happy before the camera, 
Mr. Schneider says—give them raisins. It never 
fails. Susan (see right) has a raisin now. 


i Seam veteran photographers will promptly approve Josef Schneider's 
selections. More salon prints appear on Opal G than on any other paper . . . 
Illustrators’ Special has long been the darling of topflight commercial 
and Medalist, a young and sensational member of the Kodak 
paper family, is swiftly moving up to rank with both. 

Kodak Medalist is a paper specifically tailored to meet the serious worker's 


demand for a fast paper of exhibition quality, in a full range of contrast 
grades, adaptable to toning, easy to manipulate, with exposure-development 
latitude to permit close matching of negative and paper. Four grades, several 
surfaces. Elmore C. Adams’ ‘Brush Burner’ (to appear full-page later) is 


These are the papers for fine exhibition enlargements, 
gift prints, home decoration, and specialized applica- 
tions—in a range of types to fit your every need: 


For fast printing, fine warm-black tones, and great 
flexibility in manipulation—Kodak Medalist Paper. 

For rich neutral blacks in a top-speed paper—Koda- 
bromide, five evenly spaced grades and nine combina- 
tions of sheen, texture, tint, and weight. 

For rich warm blacks‘in a moderate-speed paper— 
Kodak Platino Paper. Three printing grades. 

For widest choice of tint and surface in a low-speed 
paper of utmost tonal quality and adaptability to toning 
—brown-black Kodak Opal Paper. One printing grade. 

For Opal quality with twice the speed of Op-Il— 
Kodak Ektalure Paper G. 


here reproduced from a print on white, high-lustre Medalist 7. 


FOR PRINT SUCCESS—PICK THE PAPER THAT FITS THE PURPOSE 


For Opal quality in a special fine-grained surface 
suited equally to exhibition and reproduction—Kodak 
Illustrators’ Special. 

For photomurals—Kodak Mural R. 

For transilluminated prints—Kodak Opalure Print 
Film and Kodak Translite Paper. 

For extra-fast printing and processing—Kodak Re- 
sisto Rapid N. It’s as fast as Kodabromide; and its spe- 
cial base allows washing and drying in ten minutes. 

And for contact prints—Kodak Azo, Velox, Resisto N, 
and others. Each Kodak enlarging paper has a contact- 
paper counterpart, equivalent in type and quality. 


For full details on these fine Kodak papers—tints, 
surfaces, weights, processing—consult the Data Book 
on Kodak Papers, and your Kodak dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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“Susan,” Josef A. Schneider, New York, N. Y. Reproduction print on 
Kodak Illustrators’ Special E (white stock with a special fine-grained lustre 















cannot be fully retained in ink-and-halftone on high-speed presses. For other 
purposes, Mr. Schneider selects ocher Kodak papers (see facing page). 
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**How To Make Good Movies”? is the one movie-making 
book you will find valuable whether you have never taken a pic- 
ture or have been making movies all your life. While it is a veritable 
encyclopedia of movie making, it is written in such a light and en- 
gaging style that you'll probably read its two hundred pages through 
at one sitting... and you will read and re-read it. In it is the know- 
how that you could accumulate otherwise only through years of 
experience. You'll like its hundreds upon hundreds of “show-how” 
pictures— many made directly from the reels of other movie makers. 
And even if you've never shot a foot of film and are only at the 
“-think-'ll-get-a-movie-camera™ stage, you will find it a dollar- 
saving guide in helping you choose the best camera for your partic- 
ular needs! Only $2—at your Kodak dealer's, 














The remarkable new “*“Kodak Cine Photoguide,”* once you 
have used it, will accompany you wherever you travel with your 
movie camera. Measuring only 4 x 454 inches, it fits easily into 
pocket, purse, or camera case itself. Thumb-indexed, the facts you 
want are easy to find the instant you want them. It contains 14 
information-packed pages on exposure under the widest variety of 
lighting conditions, with two easy-reading dial computers—one for 
daylight and one for indoor use—with Kodachrome or black-and- 
white film. There are 13 pages on lenses, including a Depth-of-Field 
Computer, and Effective Aperture Computer, plus four pages of 
useful charts. 

Here, too, for the first time, in the four pages on story organiza- 
tion, is the remarkable “Kodak Movie Organizer,” on which you 
dial for the elements that will help you make every movie you take 


aninterest-« ompelling story. Price, only $1.75 at your Kodak dealer’s. 










don’t forget CINE-KODAK FILM! For best movie results— 


every time—choose Cine-Kodak Film ... Kodachrome or black- 





and-white. Your Kodak dealer has it for you—now. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





Pocket-Sized 35mm 


Eastman Kodak is importing a new version 
of the Kodak Retina camera, Retinette, 
which incorporates economy and conven- 
ience in its pocket-size and nominal price 
($59.50). Retinette has shutter speeds from 
one second to 1/300, and its shutter pro- 
vides for delayed action settings as well. 
Built-in flash synchronization covers both 
class M and F flash lamps in addition to X 
class speedlight equipment. 


Retinette’s Schneider Reomar 50mm {/4.5 
coated three-element lens has diaphragm 
stops down to {16 and will yield critically 
sharp negatives. The camera is equipped 
with an automatic film stop, counter and 
double exposure prevention device. Its shut- 
ter release will also take a cable release. 
Viewfinder, special accessory clip, easily 
checked aperture and shutter settings are 
included. With die-cast aluminum alloy 
body, pin-grain leather covering, hinged 
back for quick 


chrome metal parts, flash post and tripod 


loading, satin finished 


socket, Retinette is a welcome addition to 


the 35mm camera class. 


Flash for Color 


General Electric announces the addition of 
a new photoflash blue lamp to its line of 
photolamps. The new lamp, No. 11B, is for 
use with daylight type color positive and 
color negative film and assures good color 
rendition. It is intended for use with guns 


and attachments with medium screw base, 


simple fixed-focus cameras which require 
more light than delivered by No. 5B lamp, 
and with the more advanced focusing cam- 
era where a larger area or faster speed 
demands a package of light between No. 5B 
and No. 22B. Available at photographic 
stores, Vo. 1]B is priced at 19 cents. 


Lamp Catalog 


Another General Electric contribution to 
photographers is a 28 page, four-color, 
844x11 inch booklet which reviews the com- 
plete line of G. E. Lamps, in photographs 
and descriptions. Technical data, prices 
and uses are all given. Make inquiry at 


your local photographic store 


Darkroom Timer 


The new Mark-Time Photographic Bell 
Timer is a simply operated mechanism de- 
signed for efficiency in the darkroom. Manu 
factured by M. H. Rhodes, Inc., of Hartford, 
Conn., the timer has an adjustable stop that 
enables setting “by feel” and eliminates 
turning on white lights. The lockscrew at 
zero position is readily loosened with a coin, 
the adjustable stop moved to the desired 
time and the screw again locked down. 
This, of course, insures that the indicator 
stops at the right place. In black Bakelite 
with satin-chrome face and very visible 
numerals, the timer measures 27%x27gx24 


inches and is priced at $4.98 





Photo Lab Index 1952 


Designed to fit the varying needs of every 
photographer, the 1952 Photo-Lab-Index has 
been entirely redesigned and enlarged and 
for the first time ippears in two volumes. 
The new arrangement increases the [ndex’s 
capacity by one-third, state Morgan and 
Lester, publishers, and at the same time 
affords much more convenience to the user 
Iwenty-four sections and exhaustive alpha 
betical index once again present data on all 
phases of photography: film, filters, paper, 
chemicals, illumination, optics, color, slides, 
cine, television, photomechanical processes 
and proc edures. In addition, other sections 
deal with the products and processes of 
leading American manufacturers, and two 
new sections on Ilford and Gevaert have 
been added. An extensive bibliography of 
photographic literature and Photo Words, a 
dictionary compilation, are included 

As usual, the Photo-Lab-Index Quarterly 
Supplement Service is available on sub 
scription to all registered owners of the set. 
Thus additions and revisions can be inserted 
to keep data thoroughly up-to-date. The 
quarterly supplement service is $3.00 per 
year. 

Owners of earlier loose-leaf editions wish- 
ing to transfer the contents of their books 
to the new binders may purchase them 
separately: $4.50 each, or $9.00 for the set. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The two-volume 1952 edition, with gold 
stamped pigskin grain binding, has 1344 
pages and silk-screen slip-case for storage. 
It is priced at $17.95. Available in photo 


graphic and book stores. 


Dual Tape Recorder 


Innovation in the held of magnetic records 
permits the simultaneous recording of two 
different sound events on the same tape 
without actually mixing the sounds. Called 
Synchrotone, two models currently are in 
production: Model VM58 has 7.5 inch per 
second, 30 minute recording time, and fre 
quency response to 7000 cps: Model VM58-S 
has 3.75 inch per second, 60 minute record 
ing and 5000 eps response. An automatic 
erase head, fast forward and rewind, sep- 
arate radio and microphone inputs for each 
channel, separate output channels in addi 
ion to a dual output for mixing both chan- 
nels—are included in both models. Each 
weighs 26 pounds, measures 23144x1114x8 
inches and operates on 115 volts, 60 cycles, 
110 watts 

While two recordings may be made at 
either the same or different times, each 
may, without affecting the other, be erased 
or temporarily made inaudible, as well as 
corrected, changed in relative volume or 
copied, 

Synchrotone should be of interest to ad 
vanced amateur movie photographers, for 
dual recordings may be transferred to 
movie film soundtracks or be employed as 
eccompaniment to film strips, slides and 
silent movies. Additional information upon 
request and mention of AMERICAN Puo- 
rocRAPHY from Magnetie Recording Indus 


tries, 30 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Aluminum Stereomounts 


Stereomount is a new lightweight stereo 
slide mount made in a one piece frame, 
with micro glass and a double, silver colored 
mask. Mounting color transparencies in the 
frame is accomplished in a simple opera- 


tion: the mask fits onto a steel aligning jig 
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which provides the proper horizontal and 
vertical alignment as well as interocular 
spacing. Transparencies are fastened to the 
mask with self-sealing adhesive tabs. The 
mask is then sandwiched between two 
pieces of micro glass and slipped into the 
aluminum frame. When the open flap is 
folded and sealed the slide is complete and 
properly aligned for viewing and projection. 

A space provided on the mask enables 
the photographer to write title and data, 
and is protected by the glass against soiling 
and fingerprint smudges. Stereomounts are 
available in 22x24mm and 24x28mm sizes. 
They are priced at $3.50 for a box of 20 
and $16.50 for a box of 100. Each box con 
tains aluminum frames, micro glass double 
masks of silver card paper, adhesive tabs 
and film aligning jig tool. For additional 
Edme Products, Inc., 
2028 Stoner Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Please mention 


information write 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


when writing 


Tape Dispenser 


The Labelon Tape Co. announces that its 
pressure-sensitive plastic marking tape will 
now be available in a molded plastic dis- 
penser with a serrated plastic cutting edge. 
The dispenser will take regular Labelon 
and Scotch tapes in widths from 5/16 to 


34 inch. 


Extension Flash Unit 


Jen Products Sales Co. announces the Jen 
B-C Pocket Flash Extension, an all-metal 
unit which features a highly polished re- 
flector engineered for maximum light out- 
put without hotspots. It accommodates 
midget type flashbulbs and is small enough 
to fit into gadget bag or pocket. The re- 
flector, engineered for portability, bayonets 
on to the bulb socket and automatically 
locks in place. 

The unit includes an automatic bulb 
ejector, conti-point bulb contact spring, self- 
shortening extension outlet for multiple 
flash, silver plated electrical contacts, ad- 
justable rubber covered spring clamp and 
15 foot extension cord. Price, $9.60. 


Movie Projector Stand 


Named Project-O-Stand. Model 203, this 
stand has a wide range of professional and 
amateur uses, and is collapsible, portable 
and adjustable. Finished in tan wrinkle 
enamel, the stand weighs only 12 pounds 
and can be readily folded and carried by its 
permanently attached handle and_ straps. 

The top measuring 12x10 inches, is of 
high grade aluminum casting and has 
beaded edges. Girder type ribs underneath 
are sufliciently rugged for heavy projectors. 
Height 
adjustment from 24 to 44 inches. Adjustable 


range, being variable, allows for 


legs are rubber tipped to absorb projector 
vibration. Project-O-Stand is priced at 
$33.75. For further details, write to the 
American Products Co., 3308 Edson Ave., 
New York 69, N. Y., and mention AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Safe Light 


Featuring a built-in light-tight air vent, the 
new Allways Safe Light Lamp can be affixed 
to wall, ceiling or bench to provide direct 
or reflected light aceording to the user's 
need. It is constructed of durable sheet 
steel with white enamel inside, rust-proof 
crystalline enamel outside. An angle bracket 
with key holes for fixing permits the lamp 
to pivot in two directions. The lamp uses 
15 or 25 watt bulbs, and takes a standard 
5x7 safelight filter. Price, without safe- 
light, $6.98. Filters, available in red, green 
and orange, are priced at $1.25 each. Please 
mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing the General Photographic Supply 
Co., 136 Charles Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


Sound-On-Film Projector 


A complete 8mm _ recorder-projector incor- 
porating all the current developments in 
Movie Sound Eight, 
has a film stabilizing method to provide 


magnetic recording, 
flutter-free sound. Complete in one case 
weighing 35 pounds, the projector has two 
separate recording channels so that narra- 
tion and background music may be recorded 
simultaneously. Please mention AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY when writing the manufac- 
turer, Movie-Mite Corp., 1116 Truman Rd., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Movie Sound Eight 
channels for narrati 


has two recording 
on and background 


Portable Project-O-Stand Model 203 


is collapsible as well as adjustable. 


Jen B-C Pocket Flash Extension is 


engineered 


to eliminate hotspots. 


Providing simple mounting, Stereomounts 
protect slides from dirt and scratches 


Synchrotone makes two tape 
recordings either at the same 
or at different times. 


Allways Safe Light Lamp provides 
direct or reflected light as desired. 





FOR MEMBERS ONLY 





$64 QUESTION: HOW TO FIND 
GOOD CAMERA CLUB OFFICERS 


Some of the customers have been asking 
for suggestions as to how camera clubs may 
find, select, and elect efficient officers. Here 
is, truly, a $64 question which has many 
All indefinite. All affected by cir 
cumstance. All dictated by the pec uliarities 


answers, 


of the camera club. 

Camera clubs, simultaneously active in 
such fields as education, entertainment, 
social service, promotion, organization, s0- 
ciability, art, and what-not, require, as 
olicers, people of broad general talents. 
These talents include diplomacy, managerial 
ibility, personality, showmanship, patience, 
foresight, progressiveness, Jeadership and 
nearly all the others with the possible ex- 


ception of great photographic ability! 


Talent for Management 


The all-round best officer for any club 
may be that member, male or female, who, 
while unable to produce a salon print, still 
can function as a productive member of a 
management team. Not to be overlooked 
are those members who, while lacking in 
such delightful attributes as pulchritude, 
eloquence, affluence, and higher education, 
still have proved their capacity for dedi- 
cated service and who accept seriously their 
responsibilities to the club. Such devotion 
can be rewarded with benefit by election to 
office. In fact, the less capable the president 
is a photographer and the greater his desire 
to succeed in photography, the better the 
club program of activities is likely to be! 


Official Progression 


Under ideal conditions, camera club of- 
ficers should be produced, automatically and 
successively, by camera club officers. Camera 
club management should regard as part of 
its job the perpetuation of the club and 
the replacement of itself. 

By this system, club officers advance 


progressively from office to office, gaining 
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oy Vieter #. 


Scales, 


Hon PSA 


FOR MEMBERS ONLY is dedicated to the news, views and 


activities of photographie organizations, with special emphasis 


upon camera clubs and their operational problems. 


Photographic organizations are requested to direct their bulletins, 
house organs and releases regularly to: FOR MEMBERS ONLY, 
American Photography, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


experience at each step. Resultingly, the 
presidency always is occupied by a thor 
oughly capable veteran. This method has 
the advantage of subordinating politics, 
since the competition is always for ‘steenth 
vice-president. It has the disadvantage of 
being somewhat vulnerable to fickle fate 
and sudden change, yet here again sudden 
vacancies can be filled by advancing present 
officers and electing, or appointing a lower 


echelon veep. 


Beware the Dictator 


Camera clubs so fortunate as to find 
or develop efficient officers naturally are 
tempted to keep them in office. However, 
two years should give the club the full 
benefit of such administrative excellence 
And represent all the time which any mem 
bers reasonably might be expected to devote 
consecutively to club service. 

There are many advantages in giving 
good officers a respite of a year or so, 
whereas perpetuation in office can lead to 
cliques, autocratic control, and dictatorial 
resistance to changes so essential to club 
progress. And also can be mighty unfair 
to ambitious members seeking opportunity 
for service. 

Believe it or not, there are such members! 
They're smart people, too. They've discov 
ered that camera club service is a good way 
to learn many phases of photography. Check 
the list of PSA Fellows and Associates and 
notice that better than 75 percent have 
filled positions of hard work and responsi- 
bility in camera organizations! 


Two Satisfactory Ways 


After all, there are only two satisfactory 
ways to obtain good officers for camera 
clubs—discovery and development. Discov- 
ery involves an element of chance, which 
might go against the club. Development 
takes time, but pays big dividends. 

It is never too late, nor too early, for 
camera clubs to start developing their 


future executives. And there’s something 


mighty wholesome, and democratic, about 
capable camera club guys and gals coming 
up through the ranks to occupy successively 
higher offices. That's the traditional Amer 


ican way of doing it! 
MEET THE NEW PREXIES 


The sun never sets on camera club elee- 
tions. They go on, eternally, making a liar 
of a new list 15 minutes after it is com- 
pleted. Still, the world should know who's 
heading what in the camera club world. 


So, here are some new prexies: 


Houston (Texas) CC. Glen H. Stanbaugh. 

Woodland (Calif.) Camera Forum, James 
Perdue. 

Kwajalein Kamera Klub, William H. Mar- 
shall. 

Southgate (England) Photographie Society, 
J. H. Dashwood. 

New York Color Slide Club, Mrs. Amy Min- 
tell Walker. 

Cirele of Confusion (Tokyo, Japan) CC, 
Major E. L. Snapp. 

Fine Arts (Evansville, Ind.) CC, 
Given. 

Needham (Mass.) CC, E. H. Bohn. 

North Shore (Mass.) CC, 8. William Thomas. 

Toledo (Ohio) CC, Dael Bollinger. 

Science Museum (Buffalo, N. Y.) CC, Harry 
R. Reich. 

Okiahoma (Oklahoma City) CC, M. M. Wil- 
liamson. 

California (San Francisco) CC, Royal Brad- 
bury. 

Pictorial Photographers of America (New 
York), Robert Worth. 

Lynbrook (L. L, N. Y.) CC, Henry Maller. 

Sierra (Sacramento, Calif.) CC, DeWitt 
Bishop. 

Springfield (Mass.) Photographic Society, 
Arthur H. Margeson. 

Jamaica (L. 1... N. Y.) CC, Richard Robinson. 

National (Washington, D, C.) Photographic 
Society, Harry B. Shaw. 

Montreal (Canada) CC, W. M. Glen. 

Tulsa (Okla.) CC, Harold Roberts. 

Green Briar (Chicago) CC, Jack Remde. 

Cleveland (Ohio) 
Glenn C. Fisher. 

Ridgewood (N. J.) CC, Douglas P. Mack. 

Rockefeller Center-Pennsylvania 
YMCA CC, Dr. Aaron Church. 

Spokane (Wash.) CC, Franklin Curtis. 


Wallace 


Photographic Society, 


Railroad 











CAMERA CLUBS DEVELOP 
SUCCESSFUL TECHNIQUES 


If it be true, as alleged, that two heads are 


better than one, the collective wisdom of 
American camera clubs should provide en 
cyclopedic information on successful opera- 
tions, 

It is equally true that an organizational 
technique which proves satisfactory in one 
camera club does not necessarily function 
in another. Yet the well-managed, purpose- 
ful camera club is ready to learn, to adapt, 
and to try out these techniques. And here's 


a spate of them! 


@ Good Idea! New York Color Slide Club 
publishes in each issue of its Rainbow. a 
feature entitled “Who to See About What.” 
Follows a list of officers and commit- 
tee chairmen in charge of the club's many 
and various activities. Resultingly, mem 


bers always know whom to ask about 


what. 


@ Camera Clubs looking for thrilling activi 
ties might get an idea or two from a recent 
Lynbrook (Long Island, N. Y.) CC Cable 
Release. It reads: 

“Speaking of fresh material, here's a 
When the 
dark velvet backdrop of night falls and the 


satisfying photographic thrill. 


lights come on in city and town, one may 
get as close to magic as ever he can. Here 
contrast reaches its extremes and light 
shimmers and glows with rare and won- 
derful radiance. 

“Go forth at night with camera and 
tripod, You will find street scenes and store 
windows, shadowy figures under street 
lamps, the gaudy splendor of carnival and 
circus, lights haloed with mist, reflections 
‘on wet pavements, strings of gems festoon- 
ing a bridge or highway, a campfire blazing 
in a forest clearing. You open your shutter 
to fairyland. 

“You are on your own. Experience is 
your only helper so far as exposure is con 
cerned. A meter is of little value. Night 


photography can be breathtaking!” 


e The world being a small place, such 
night-shooting actually was tried out by the 
Circle of Confusion CC at Tokyo, Japan. 
Apparently, the Tokyos didn’t get quite as 
much stardust in their eyes as the Lyn 
brooks. Their club publication, “The Nip 
pon Circle,” was able to publish some 
practical suggestions for exposures. On the 
theory that they might work anywhere, here 
they are: 
Koda hrome 


windows, l 5 to 


Street scenes and show 
seconds at f/2. Neor 

lights, 1/5 to 1 second at {/2. Moon, 1 

second at {/2, but better use telephoto lens. 

Fireworks, bulb at £/5.6 to f/8. 
Black-and-White 

films, basic exposure is 15 seconds at [/8. 

Double-X films, one-half stop faster. 
Musts: 


“Chrome” and single-X 


Tripods, Lens shades. 


@ Good Idea! Edinburgh (Scotland) Pho 
tographic Society is developing a project 
for making a photographic record of histori 
sections of Edinburgh to be kept for pos 
terity in the local libraries. More than 200 
prints have been accepted 
by the Edinburgh Public 


project provides action for both beginning 


and paid for 


Library! The 


and advanced members, and assures them 


that some of their pictures will live 


@ There's nothing like going to headquar 
ters when a camera cluh wants to know 
something. For instance, members of the 
Amherst (Mass.) CC 
the artistic side of prints and slides. So they 
invited Painter Stephen Maniatty, of South 
Deerfield, Mass., who makes color slides 


preliminary to painting, to show his slides 


wanted some help on 


and point out facts about line and color 
composition. 

This is a good program hint for any club 
working with color slides. Difheult part is 
to find a painter who admits he makes and 
uses color slides himself! Oh, yes, plenty 
of the painters do, but they aren't shouting 


about it from the housetops. 


@ Speaking of the modern propensity of 
American military personnel for marking 
their presence by organizing camera clubs 
instead of posting Kilroy signs and discard 
ing tobacco sacks, there’s the Kwajalein 
Kamera Klub. It’s located somewhere. It 
serves the people of a joint naval Station 
and Military Air Transport Service Opera 
tion. Probably in the Pacific 

Until recently it was unofficial. Then it 
threw a combined print, color slide, and 
movie show, acquired members, got itself 
officers and constitution, began planning an 
illustrated monthly bulletin. Camera Club 
members who might like to correspond with 
this little bit of world that now is America 
Kwajalein Kamera Klub, 


Navy 824, c/o APO, San Francisco, Calif 


can address: 


@ Good Idea! Effective way to increase the 
number of prints entered in club monthly 
competitions, as well as to teach practical 
aspects of photography, has been put into 
operation by the CC of the Providence 


(R.1.) 


bases its monthly contest on story-telling 


Engineering Society This club 
pictures, using the slogan “Four Pictures 
Tell A Story.” So, every member partic! 
pating submits four prints—as a series, and 
the club gets four times as many prints per 
contest. The prints are judged in groups of 
four, with theme and story pertinent factors 


of evaluation. 


@ Burlington (Vt.) CC recently came to the 
aid of the Burlington Blood Center when 
pictures were wanted for the Center's bare 
walls. The CC people loaned mounted 
prints, which are exhibited under glass, and 
found themselves operating a continuing, 
No proof that the 


pictures have produced additional blood 


ever-changing exhibit. 


donors, but certainly that they make things 


more pleasant. 


Albany (NY) CC 


annual show fully representative by hanging 


@ Good Idea! makes its 
at least one picture from every member 
This plan obviously makes the show repre 
sentative, but other clubs will want to know 


how to extract a print from every member! 


@ Jackson Park (Chicago) CC publishes an 
Annual Directory which presents not only 
pertinent names and addresses, but includes 
the text of the club constitution. Now there's 
an idea to help those clubs which so often 
lose their constitutions! The directory is pro 
duced jointly by club members. Some cut 
the stencils, others do the mimeographing 
and still others function on the assembly line 
e@ Houston (Texas) CC is developing a 
project to help the Houston Museum of 
Fine Arts by photographing, for the mu 
seum’s records, a contemporary show, “Italy 
at Work.” Club now has the idea that this 
is a good way to keep the members busy 
with their cameras during that dull period 


when winter makes outside work uninviting 


@ California (San Francisco) CC is offering 
life memberships to all members of the club 
who become Associates or Fellows of the 
Photographic Society of America or Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. Life 
memberships are tendered also to C 
members who win first places in print and 
color slide contests for three years. Not 


necessarily successively. 


e@ Camera Clubs of New Zealand's South 
Island are holding this year their first con 
vention. The affair is a direct result of 
inspiration derived by Christchurch Photo 
graphic Society's Veep, Fred Bowron, from 
the PSA 1950 Convention at Baltimore, Md 
Present plans contemplate association with 
North Island camera clubs for the 195 
convention, organization of a Photographic 


Society of New Zealand, and a full New 


Zealand convention every three to five years 


@ Officers of progressive camera clubs have 
in mind, or on paper, or completed, right 
now, the entire meeting program for the 
coming season! They have prepared in ad 
vanee, contacted speakers and judges, listed 
the dates, worked out the details before 
club activities actually begin. Delay in de 
veloping a club program can lead to con 


fusion, disappointment, frustration, and 


membership loss 


e@ Camera club monthly contests can be 
more than tests of members’ skill. They car 
be educational projects of general benefit 
They can deve lop the spirit of good sports 
manship, for instance. They can promote 
the development of photographie ability. 
They can help members to see pictures as 


well as to make them 
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A While to Wait, Lloyd B. Abernathy 
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The Architect, C. O. Wade 


Lotus, Thomas F. Gaines 


MONTHLY PRINT COMPETITION 


EMPHIS CAMERA CLUB. of Memphis. Tenn.. comprises 
a typical cross-section of camera club members. 

! While to Wait, which receives honors, is the work of 
Lloyd B. Abernathy, a motion picture director. Ricky 
was photographed by Eugenia Buxton, APSA, ARPS. 
concert pianist. Busy Fingers came from the camera of 
Dr. W. R. Cramer. college president. Housewife Dorothea 
Ward created Two Sharps and a Flat. 

C. O. Wade. maker of The Architect. is a branch man- 


ager. Lotus is by Thomas F. Gaines. chemical engineer. 
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Mayfield, J. Bourges, New Techniques 
in Practical Art for Reproduction Pur- 
poses, Repro Art Press, New York, 
1952, $7.50. 


Here is a large, well conceived manual for 
the use of the comparatively new artists 
material, the Bourges Solotone and Colotone 
films. These are thin plastic sheets avail 
able in shades of grey and a full spectrum 
of colors. Using a stylus or a liquid, areas 
of tone may be removed so that many dif 
ferent effects or modifications of an original 
picture are possible. 

“Most of the book is, of course, addressed 
to commercial artists or others who are 
engaged in preparing copy for the engraver 
There are, however, several chapters ad 
dressed to the photographer as well as to 
the artist. 

In these chapters, the author gives detailed 
working methods for the use of Solotone 
sheets for modifying the appearance of a 
photograph. For example, when a_ back 
ground is to be subdued so all emphasis is 
on a fashion figure, these sheets will quickly 
do the work which would normally require 
in air-brush. 

Modifications in the color of transpar 
encies can be similarly effected. Over-all 
changes can be made using techniques 


imilar to those recently explained in this 


magazine [“Multiply Your Enjoyment by 
Duplicating Your Color Transparencies,” 
by M. R. Vestal, July, page 13, and “Trans 
parency Correction with Watercolor Dyes.” 
Nick Dudly, May, page 40]. Similar charges 


may be made to small areas. 





The Solotone sheets are also useful in 
certain types of negative retouching and red 
Colotone sheets may be used in place of 
opaque. 

While the book is entirely concerned 
with the products of one firm, it is an honest 
presentation and one which is useful. The 
commercial and advertising photographer 
will find it helpful, particularly those work 
ing in smaller cities. With this tool they can 
sive their client a finished piece of art-work 


ready for the engraver. 





Brock, G. C., Physical Aspects of Air 
Photography, Longmans, Green and 
Co., London and New York, 1952, 
$11.00. 


lhe author observes in his preface that what 


he has tried to do “is to fill in some of the 


gaps which my own experience and much 
discussion with others have shown to be left 
He has, 


instead, begun where the books on air pho 


by the usual instructional courses.” 


tographic technique leave off. This is no 
book for the beginner 

However, for the more advanced reader 
he does cover much material. Particularly 
interesting, to this reviewer, are sections on 
the processing of negatives and the series 
of illustrations at the back of the book 
which show companion pairs of pictures 
taken with panchromatic and infrared films. 
In each case information of value to all 
types of photography is displayed 


For the specialist, every chapter has 


n 
formation, hitherto available only in the 
form of articles seattered through the 
technical press, here assembled in a more 
convenient form. The market—of such spe 
cialists and students—will find this a valu 


ible compilation of the information in the 


field. Recommended for the specialist 


U.S. Army in World War II, Pictorial 
Record, Othice of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C., 1951. Vol. I: The 
War Against Germany: Europe and 
idjacent Areas, Vol. Il: The War 
fgainst Germany: and Italy: Medi- 
terranean and Adjacent Areas. 


As thousands of us have said, there’s the 
right way, the wrong way and the Army 
way and these books are certainly the Army 
way. The files of the Signal Corps have 
ipparently been combed for the least inter 


esting material which has, in turn, been 





packaged in a dull and unimaginat for 
mat. 

A great deal of the photography done by 
the ¢ orps during the war was, of necessity, 
of the record type and many of the enlisted 
photographers missed some of the more 
spectacular shooting enjoyed by the more 
mobile war correspondents. They certainly 
didn't miss everything as this book seems 
determined to prove. The books are, by the 
way, obtainable only from the Superintend 


ent of Documents, Washington, D. ¢ 


Erith, John, Modern Control in Pho- 
tography, Fountain Press, London, 
1952, $5. 


Eight contributors from the best-known of 
the British pictorial workers contribute here 
to a volume which surveys the problem of 
control—read: al! the variables in photog 
raphy. 

\ photograph can be made by making a 
correct” exposure on a suitable film, a “cor 
rect’ development, and a careful contact 
print. Snapshots are made this way and so 


certain amount of extremely artist 
photography. More often, the photographer, 
imateur or professional, needs to know how 
to modify every one of the many successive 
steps of the process in order to achieve the 
result he visualized or the result which his 
customer de m inds This hook reviews many 
of the processes which will enable him te do 
such modifications of the medium 

For example, the versatile Stuart Black 
spells out many of the possible treatments 
of the negative ntensification and reduc 
tion, masking processes, self-masking and 
optical control. In earlier chapters, John 
Erith, the editor, explains control of lights, 
view-point, retour hing and finishing in por- 


traiture, William Plig 


use of the view camera in commercial work 


iting describes the 


(Continued on page 54) 
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and Chaloner Woods enumerates the de 
vices. of the British advertising photog 
rapher. 

Other experts of the English scene ex- 
plain their methods of making the photo 
graphic process jump through their respec 
tive hoops and the whole result is one of 
the most satisfactory books which we have 
recently seen to enable the average photog 
rapher to master the devices of the medium. 

There will be a few small difficulties—as 
in the electrical terms, for example, which 
differ across the Atlantic. These are minor 
matters. Where control is important, the 
terms are unimportant. 

There are few photographers, even among 
professionals, who could not learn a great 


deal from this book. Highly recommended 


Notarius, Nanette, and Allan S. Larson, 
Handbook of Free Films, Allanan As- 
sociates, New York, 1952, $10. 


This book lists the titles and short descrip 
tions of 2395 films which are available for 
free showing. The films are first listed al 
phabetically, then by interest groups such 
as rural, sports, travel, then finally the 
sources of the films are listed with a cross 
reference back to the alphabetic listing. 
(This is not as complicated as this descrip 
tion sounds.) 

The book certainly performs a service, but 
the price is high for groups which use only 


a few films a year. 


Harris, Frank, Photographic Exhibit- 
ors’ Reference Book, Fountain Press, 
London, 1952, $.75. 


This is a little, paper-bound primer which 
spells out the methods by which one enters 


photographic salons all over the world, 


While it was written for the aspiring Eng 
lish amateur pictorialist it should have 
equal appeal to pictorialists all over the 
world. 

Within its 32 pages, this little reference 
reviews not only such questions as why one 
should exhibit but the practical mechanics 
of submitting prints, judging methods, com 
mon salon rules and entry forms. The last 
pages list all of the better English salons 
under their respective months and the larger 


of the non-English. 


Butler, Kenneth B., Practical Hand- 
book on Effective Illustration in Pub- 
lication Layout, Butler Typo-Design 
Research Center, Mendota, Ul, 1952. 


A new paper-bound handbook on methods 
of handling photographs and drawings for 
use in publications. Many ingenious ideas 
have been assembled—-some of them to this 
reviewer horrible—but the whole adds up 
to a good summary and guide to contem 


porary practice, 


Weber, G., The Illumination of Photo- 
graphic Darkrooms, Vibeke Bonde, 
Trans., Akademiet for de Tegniske 
Videnskaber og Dansk Ingeniceforen- 
ing, Kopenhagen. 


Are you having trouble with the safelight in 
your attic darkroom? If you are, here are 
278 pages written on the simple subject of 
illuminating a photographic laboratory. The 
patience and industry of the European ant 
makes us poor grasshoppers seem sad, in 
deed. 

But seriously, this is a valuable document 

not for the average photographer but for 
those concerned with setting up commercial 
labs on whatever level. Every aspect of the 


illumination problem is seriously consid- 











(Continued from page 53) 


ered: the factors of paper sensitivity vs eye 
adaptability vs filters and illumination 
sources, 

The volume concludes with a section on 
the physical set-ups for typical darkrooms 
in actual practice, a most interesting section. 
This is highly recommended for anyone who 
needs to design a lab for scientific or com- 


mercial use. 


Rose, Jackson J., American Cinema- 
tographer Hand Book and Reference 
Guide, seventh edition, Hollywood, 


1952, $5. 


This new edition of the old reliable guide 
differs from its predecessors only in being a 
bit more up to date. Its editor, back in 1935, 
assembled all of the tables and formulas 
needed by the cameraman between the cov 
ers of a thick little book which will com- 
fortably fit into one’s hip-pocket. Expanded 
and improved, it has now become the inval- 
uable reference which no practicing cine 
matographer could do without. 

What with tv gaining many workers every 
month, particularly those working with 
movie cameras, this new edition should en 


joy an excellent sale. Highly recommended. 
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ANSWERS ALL YOUR QUESTIONS ON: 


How to use your present equipment for copying 
What extra equipment is useful for ease in copying 
How to duplicate line and tone copy 

How to copy without a camera 

How to copy difficult originals 
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How to duplicate negatives 

How to duplicate transparencies 

How to use infrared and ultraviolet in copying 
Also, how to photograph paintings, what the law says 
about copying and many rer questions 
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LEARN YOUR LIGHT 


SECTION III 





Text and photographs by John Nichols 


Experiment shows that light intensity varies inversely as the square of the distance. 


HIRTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO when Steichen made his classic 

experiments with a white cup. photographers had little 
interest in the control of artificial light. The weak yellow 
light from the incandescent lamps then available had little 
value in photography, and those who had to use artificial 
light had a Hobson’s choice: the cumbersome arc. the 
ghastly Cooper-Hewitt, or the acrid flash-powder, none 
of which lent themselves to subtlety. Now we are all 
greatly interested in artificial light: so much so that there 
is even a species of photographer. corresponding to the 
bat in the animal kingdom. which is blind to the beauties 
of the day and only emerges at dusk to record weird places 
and people. Habitat: Times Square and Coney Island. 


In the first article of this series we learned to see the 


sun as a point-source light with a ratio of diameter to 
distance of 1:108. Following that we treated the sky as 
a broad light-source of far greater area. with a ratio of 
diameter to distance of up to 7.1:1 (for a completely un- 
obstructed sky. as ona ship at sea), Now, as we go on 
to the subject of artificial light. we can see the value of this 
analysis. Here, where no two light conditions are ever 
quite the same. we need careful observation and analysis 
if we are to reproduce actual conditions. 

Anyone who has made pictures by artificial light has a 
general idea of the great differences in brightness between 


This is the last in a series of three articles on lighting 


by John Nichols, teacher and commercial photographer. 





Painters, like La Tour, knew many yeorss ago about the inverse square law of 
light. The Education of the Virgin shows rapid falling-off of light 


Single flash shot of Times Square strollers 
shows technical problem caused by In 
verse Square Law. Circles show distance 
of indicated people, in feet; their relative 
brightnesses from front to back are 100, 
25, 11 and 5. 
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various conditions and in comparison with the sun. The 


table below will show how great the differences may be: 


Condition Incident light, Relative 
candles per sq. ft. Exposure, 
seconds 
Natural: Intense sunlight 10,000 1/1000 
Shade 1,000 1/100 
Very deep shade 100 1/10 
Full moonlight 
Artificial: Brightly lit office or store 20 to 50 
Average home, living room tto 10 
Hotel corridor 2 
Ordinary street light at 20 feet 
Halfway between two such 


lights 150 feet apart 


What other differences between natural and artificial 
light are important to the photographer? Surprisingly 


few, They are: 


1. Need to apply the inverse square law. (The intensity 


of illumination from a point source varies inversely as the 
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Across page: lack of sources of reflec 
tion surrounding us in daytime may 
cause night shots to be formless pat 
terns. Figure 4A shows the scene as 
the eye sees it; 4B, the photographic 
result, a _ different interpretation. 


Right: streetlight gives a harsh and 
sombre quality to a scene. Lack of re- 
flecting surfaces is evidenced by 
black shadows. Three minutes at {32. 


Across page, below: shadows from 
aq two-lamp street light make a 
grotesque effect, but one with 
numerous pictorial _ possibilities 


square of its distance.) Even illumination of an entire 
daylighted scene is assured by the astronomically great 
distance of the sun: but brightness under artificial light is 
subject to great variation with distance (Figure 1). This 
variation is valuable artistically (Figure 2)—and trouble- 


some technically, as photographers using flash or “strobe” 


are painfully aware (Figure 3). 


2. Reflection from adjacent surfaces may be more, but 
is often greatly less, than the reflection which would reach 
the same subject under daylight conditions. This could 
easily be recognized and allowed for except for the well- 
known lack of latitude of the photographic process as 
compared to the eye. We must keep this inferiority in 
mind when attempting any form of articial-light photog- 
raphy, if we are to avoid the disappointment of a formless 
picture like Figure 4B. 

3. Double shadows, never seen in nature. are common 
in artificial light. and may even be used to pictorial ad- 
vantage (Figure 5). 

4. Differences of color temperature do not substantially 
affect the light balance or light effect of a black-and-white 


photograph. Since this article is not concerned with color 


photography as such. suffice it to say that color tempera 
tures range from 5500K for daylight flourescent lamps to 
2700K for household Mazda lamps. 

To show the characteristics of artificial light. Figure 6 
was photographed outdoors, solely by the light of a street- 
lamp of six inches effective diameter 25 feet away. Thus 
the ratio of diameter to distance was 1:50 and the shad- 
ows are nearly as sharp as the sun's: yet the effect of the 
picture is entirely different. This is in part due to a dark 
print having been made to capture the lamplit mood. but 
also to the almost complete absence of reflected light. 

Simulating this effect in the studio was simple. It was 
necessary only to provide a bare bulb with filament width 
about *4 inch and place it 50 times *4 inches away from 
the set to get an exact duplicate (Figure 7). As it turned 
out, a small reflector-card had to be provided to keep the 
picture from going to pieces completely. Even so. the 
rather prosaic-looking antique shop of the previous artick 
now presents a most fantastic appearance. 

Indoor lighting conditions are of such bewildering 
variety that no one condition can be advanced as typi al. 


Figure 8 will suggest the principal characteristic of arti 
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Here is an example of street light- 
ing that has been simulated, with 
a realistic effect, in the studio 


The pool-of-light effect is useful 
where interest is to be confined to 
yne element in a group. Exposure: 
ne minute at {64 plus additional 
ninute of the kerosene flame alone 





Harshness and lack of re- 
flected light create a harsh 
mood in this poker scene. 
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ficial light, its tendency to fall off rapidly and isolate the 


subject in a pool of light. This isolation gives the subject 


strong attention value and for this reason has long been 
a favorite trick in photography for advertising. 

The light source for Figure 8 was not the kerosene lamp 
itself (the exposure would have been at least an hour) but 
a slightly diffused 250-watt reflector-spot lamp directly 
above it, with a small circular mask between to keep the 
electric lamp from casting shadows on the kerosene lamp 
and spoiling the illusion. The light distribution of the 
reflector-spot was ideal for giving the pool-of-light effect 

(It might seem easy to get this pool-of-light effect by 
burning-in the corners of a print made from an evenly-lit 
negative. But remember that the effect depends upon 
underexposure, and actual lack of shadow detail. in areas 
away from the pool of light: and that such areas may not 
lie entirely in the corners of the picture. A genuine-looking 
picture of this type should have planned lighting. But 
some print control will be useful unless the subjected 
matter lends itself exceptionally well to this treatment. ) 

| Figure 9 requires no analysis and poses no problems. 
except for the unfortunate player on the right who is 
second-best with a pair of queens. 

Einstein has shown that mass and energy are two sides 


of the same coin. Thoughtful photographers have always 


sensed this: to them. the electromagnetic energy we call 
light is as real, as tangible almost. as their subject matter. 
Those who have followed the progress of these experi- 
ments will. | hope. have acquired something of this feeling 
about light. as well as an ability to analyze and reproduce 
specific light effects. 

Those who hoped to have the subject of photographie 
lighting reduced to a formula like the well-known triangle 
system may feel that they have been left dangling. Such 
formulas can, it is true. be worked out for specific lighting 
situations, but they have two serious faults: they cannot 
be applied generally, and they are not based on real-life 
situations. 

Now. the photographer may use equipment which 
looks as if it were imported from Mars. but unless his 
results are related to reality. his pictures will never be 
wholly satisfying. The trend to available-light photog- 
raphy is a recognition of this. 

If my experiments with the white cup have seemed like 
a remembrance of things past. rather than the glimpse of 
the future that Steichen’s 1.000 pictures were. it is because 
I feel that the search for realism is essentially a getting 
back to the simplest and most basic things. In the case of 
light. these things have been the same since the clouds 


first parted and the sun broke through to our little planet. 
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IT’S HERE AGAIN... 


The British Journal Photographic Almanac, 1952 


Every photographer needs the brand-new British Journal Photo- 
graphic Almanac. The 596 pages contain articles, photographs 
and a review of the year's new equipment. Look at this list of 
contents: 


Colour Photography and Science by the Editors 
Finding Out With a Camera by Bernard Alfieri 
Films for Training in Industry by George H. Sewell 


Church and Cathedral Photography by Frank Smyth 
Present-Day Multi-Layer Colour Materials by Jack H. Coote 
The Scope for Narrow-Gauge Scientific Cinematography 


by Stanley W. Bowler 
Epitome of Progress 
Illustration Section 


Also: Chemicals, New Goods, Glossary, Complete Formulary, 
Narrow Gauge Cinematography, Three-Colour Photography, Document 
Copying, Medical Photography, Tables and Miscellaneous Information 


The British Journal Photographic Almanac is available in two bindings, cloth and heavy 
board. Send your check or money-order nowand examine it at your leisure. If you are not 
convinced of its value to you, return it undamaged within TEN days and your money will 
be refunded. But send in the coupon now. This is your chance to add a valuable reference 


book to your photographic library. 


Cloth $2.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please RUSH me my copy of the following: 

British Journal Photographic Almanac (cloth $2)————_____—— 
British Journal Photographic Almanac (boards $1.50) —_____— 
Photograms of the Year, 1952 (cloth $3) —___— satiation. 


Photograms of the Year, 1952 (paper $2) — sidacdabscoiesh 
| enclose $—_____—_in full payment. | understand that | will 
have the privilege of returning these within TEN days if | am not 


fully satisfied and that you will return my payment. 











Boards $1.50 


Also just imported 


PHOTOGRAMS OF 
THE YEAR, 1952 


Here are 44 full-page examples of the selected best ex- 
hibited in England during the last year. These pictures are 
introduced by a survey of the year's work there by the 
president of the Royal Photographic Society and there 
are notes on each of the pictures by R. H. Mason of the 
staff of the "Amateur Photographer.” 

This is the 57th edition of this work and one always 
eagerly awaited by salon ohotographers the world over. 

Available in Cloth or Paper binding and with the same 
money-back guarantee if you decide within ten days that 
it is not a book for your permanent collection. 


Cloth $3.00 Paper $2.00 





CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 





Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5 percent dis- 
count for 6 consecutive insertions. Each item, 
including name and address, counts as one 
word. Numbers in a series count as one word 
Cie., 512 White St., counts as three words— 


4 for $1.00, counts as three words). Zone num- 
bers free. Ads received by the Ist of each 
month will appear in second following issue. 
CLASSIFIED AD DEP‘T, AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 








EQUIPMENT 

ARGUS ceiling projector with remote 

new $85. Model I Leica £/3.5 Elmar $45 

IIl Leica £/2 Summar, rapid winder $110 
memo 35mm camera, ever ready case $20. Zeiss 
8x30 binoculars with case, like new $95. H. Pra 
sinski, 327 Montgomery St., Jersey City 2, N 
F 1.9 LENS 33%” F.L 
length. Four element achromatic excellent pro 
jector or enlarger lens. Exceptional value. Only 


Radioco, 1110 Marshall Bldg., 








in barrel, 24” dia. 2 


$2.50 postpaid 
Cleveland, Ohio 
NEW electric darkroom timers for film develop 
ment or for operating lights, buzzers « 
1 hour calibr 1« 
Telechron motor transformers. Housed in | 
Original retail price $18.95. Fully 





complete with 1 minute to 


steel case 
guaranteed $3.95 prepaid, Cash, check or Money 
Order. No C.O.D.’s. Munson Co., 1470 Midway 
Pkwy., St. Paul 4, Minn 

SPUN GLASS diffusion mats 18x18. Send $1.06 
Glendale 





for 4. Austrian, 721 Greydale, 
fornia 





INSTRUCTION 


MODEL AND PHOTO RELEASE FORMS 


25 of each 50c. Also 
Cards, $3.50 


Printing. 500 Business 
Letterheads. Samples 
t W ashingtor 


RAINCOAT, tailored, plastic, light as a pack of 


cigarettes; absolutely water 


Envelopes 
Doug Leach, Box 313 Bothell 





; 1 essential 
seams are welded; stud buttons » you ab 
solutely dry; 1 1 to keep the 
rain out of your neck; gunmetal moky black 
grey; price $4.00 check or mor rder; Guy 
Hornsby, 
England 
REALISTIC Oil Painti 

artist. From your color fi 

Nelson's Studio, 670 Nor 8 

RECEIVE $3.50 HOURLY 

time, looking up informat 

Cutler, 20-AP, South Ninth, Read 

SELL YOUR PHOTOS BY MAIL! As 
‘How.” Cutler, 20-AP, Sout I 
Penna 

WEDDING ALBUMS! P 


names in gold! Literature, Grest 


upright collar 


1 Greystone Drive, . Sheffield, 











dence 8, Missouri 





AIRBRUSH Art. Free home study 

117-A East 60, N.Y.¢ 

MAKE WINNING PICTURES 

sons in pictorial composition. Over ) illustr 
tions. $1.60. The Argus Press, Northville, Mic! 


gan 








OIL Coloring photographs can be a fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method 
Send for free booklet. National Photo Colo 
School. 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept 
Chicago 14, Illinois 

PHOTOGRAPHY for pleasure or profit. Learn 
at home. Practical basis training. Long established 
school. Write for free booklet. American School 
of Photography 835 Diversey Parkway. Dept 
3086, Chicago 14, Illinois 








MISCELLANEOUS 





AVIATION TYPE sunglasses with shatterproot 
lenses $1.00. Lincoln, 529 Main, Evanston 14, 


Illinois 


YOUR OWN business i 
$465.00. Monthly payments . 
teresting story. 442 N. Seneca, Wich 

PHOTOFINISHING 


x1 








Eight exposure roll 30c. Twelve 
add 10c per roll. Reprints 

Film Service, La Crosse, W 
AGFACOLOR, 
cessing, General Photogr 

Boston 14, Mass 

DOLLAR SPECIALS! Eight 5x7’s: I 
Fast Service, JEROME PRINTING, 
me, New York 53 





Dufay 





rT 8x10's 


1969 Jer 





MOVIES 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Pitcairn 
Island, others. 8mm, l6mm Hor Movie Travels 
Carlsbad Cavern sample color film $1.50. Specify 


*TEX” HELM, Dept 





8mm, 16mm. Catalogue 5« 


APM, Carlsbad, N. M 








More Fun! 


G" more fun out of photography 
by joining the P.S.A., where 
you'll be intimately associated with 
others having the same interests. 


Complete details for the asking; 


write to: 


Photographic 
Society of 
America 





2005 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 








MOVIE PROCESSING 





GENUINE oil painting. Portr or sx 
beautifully painted from your 


lor slide pri 
Write Arteraft Studio, East Peoria, Ilinois 


AGFACOLOR 35mm and Movies 
35mm $2.00. Continental Laborat 


San Francisco 1, Calif 





SLIDES 
BEAUTLFUL KODACHROME SLIDES; Cah 
Missions, Danish Festival, Will 
Flower Farms, Sequoia, Ghost 
Valley, Boulder Dam, 
Arrowhead t and three slides $1.00, 
Redfield Color es, Buchon Street, San Luis 
Obispo, 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS—More New Interior 
Slides added. Sample 50c. New Illustrated Cata 
EX” HELM Dept 





Cahitorni 





logue with Text 15« I 
APICS, Carlsbad, N. M 
COLOR SLIDES. 35mm or Stereo, California, 
National Parks, U.S.A Sample & 
Catalogue 25c. Slides, La Habra, California 
STEREO REALIST COLOR SLIDES CARLS- 
BAD CAVERNS. Sample 75c. Catalogue 5c 
‘TEX” HELM, Dept. APSR, Carlsbad, N. M. 
20 Beautiful Color : 
Sanford Co ore Rd 
lished 1941 
VACATION COLORSLIDES, National Parks, 


Southwest 





Foreign 








Slides $1.00. Sample 20 


Ashtabula, Ohio. Estab 





Travel. Science, Free list with 


sample 30c). Kelly E. Choda, Box 5, Los 





POR 








CLASSIFIED AD ORDER 


72,000 press run—10c a word 


Ww enuyler fo. 


“Can't you enlarge it without making me look 


any fatter?’ 


High-grade Circulation 








SALON 


CALENDAR 








Salon and Exhibit 


Pictorial 
Re- 


Salon of 
the Dominican 


First International 
Photography in 
public 

The Art Gallery 
Ciudad Truj 


ille, D.R., W. 1. 
(Oct. 24, 1952) 


First Mexican International Salon of 
Photographic Art 
Mexico City 
(Nov. 15-Dec. 15, 1952) 


Ninth Chicago International 
Color Slide Exhibition 
Museum of Science and Industry 
Chicago, Illinois 
», 15. 


(Nov. 8 16, 1952) 


Santa Barbara International Exhibi- 
tion of Nature Photography 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

(Nov. 1-10, 1952) 


Eighth Mississippi Valley Salon 

of Photography 

color section 
Founders 
(Nov. 8, 
Cabanne 
(Nov. 5, 
St. Louis, 


Branch Library 
1952) 


Mo. 


Arizona State 
Exhibition of Photography 
Phoenix, Ariz 


Second Salon of Nature Photography 
Wild Birds Division 
New York State Museum 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
(Dee. 1-31, 1952) 


rhirteenth International 
Salon of Japan 
Galleries of Mitsukoshi 
Tokyo, Japan 
(Jan, 15-22, 1953) 


Photographic 


Lucknow International Salon of 
Photography 
The United Provinces Amateur 
Photographic Association 
Lucknow, India 
(Feb.-Mar., 1953) 


Second Salon of Nature Photography 
Scenery Division 
York State 
N. ¥ 
28 


Museum 


1953) 


Twenty-first 
Exhibiton 
and 
Fifth Color Slide 
Minneapolis 
Clubs, Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis International 
of Pictorial Photography 


Exhibition 
of 
Minn. 


Council Camera 


Cuban International Exhibition 

Photography and Color Slides 
Club Fotografico de Cuba 
Habana, Cuba 

(Dec. 18, 1952-Jan 


Sixth 
ot 


20, 1953) 


Seventeenth Rochester International 


Salon of Photography 
Rochester, 
(Mar. 6-29 


1953) 


International Color Slide Festival of 


Turin 
La Stampa 
Rome 
(May 1-15 


1953) 





Address 


Juan Ulises Garcia 
Hon. Secretary 
Rosa Duarte No. 29 


Ciudad Trujillo, D.R., 


Miess 
1800 N. Farwell Ave. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Ray 


or 

Club Fotografico de Mexico 
San Juan de Letran No. 80 
Mexico 1, D.F 


Arthur Papke, Chairman 
4106 Gilbert Ave 
Western Springs, Ill. 


William A. McBride 
1222'2 State St 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


E. A. Tucker, Chairman 
3625 Carter Ave. 
St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Dept. “5” 
Arizona 
Phoenix, 


Photography 
State Fair 
Ariz. 


W. J. Schoonmaker 
New York State Museum 
Albany 1, N. Y 


Thirteenth International Photographic 


Salon of Japan 
The Asahi Shimbun Bldg. 
Yurakucho, Tokyo, Japan 


S. H. H. Razavi 
63 Yahiapur 
Allahabad-3 
India 


W. J. Schoonmaker 
New York State 
Albany 1, N. Y 


Museum 


Warren Anderson 
123 S. 7th St. 
Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


Club Fotografico de Cuba 
O'Reilly 366 aitos 
Habana, Cuba 


Lowell Miller 
99 Parkwood 
Rochester 16, 


Exhibits Director 
Road 
m..¥e 


Dr. Renatto Fioravanti 
Societa Fotografica 
Subalpina 

Via Bogino 


25 


por Compostela 


Closing Date 


Entry 


Oct. 12, 1952 4 prints each: monochrome, color 
slides, color prints 


write for details 
: 


write for details 


and/or slides 


ee 


4 prints 


4 color slides, 2x2 
fee 
: 


write for details 
* 


prints 
write for details 


4 monochrome prints 
6 color slides, 2x2 
write for details 


monochrome and color 
write for details 


4 prints 


write for details 


13, 
19, 


1953 


Jan. 
Jan. 


pictorial : 
color 


pictorial prints 
1953 4 2x2 color slides 


4 prints 
fee 


l 
write for details 


5 sections 
$1 fee each section 
write for details 
* 


4 slides 
fee 


write for details 


Turin, Italy 








Photographic Society of America rules observed. 
Please submit salon calendar notices at least ten weeks in advance of publication to 


The Editor, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


* 











Please send a copy of your salon catalog and rules for entry to Frank J. Heller, FRPS, FPSA, Editor 


Place, Okla., in order for your exhibition to be included in our annual listing 
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Who’s Who, 1720 Cherokee 





Which One 
of these 


‘ORTLNOE MODERN 

Ne CAMERA 

= GUIDES 
ine moten ROLLEIFLEX do you need? 


d Rolleicor suse 
ad Rolin py ne eee e 
i are Fal , STEREO—REALIST 
KODAK MIN. 
ARGUS 
ROLLEIFLEX 
BOLSEY 
EXAKTA 


The popularity of these “name” camera guides is sweeping the photographic world, and they are 
receiving glowing praise from photographic editors. Each guide is printed on coated stock and con- 
tains 128 pages, 5” x 734”. All have been endorsed by the makers of the camera covered. In addition 
to explicit instructions with illustrations for operating the camera, each of these guides contains the 
author’s famous Safe-Set Method of taking pictures with box-camera simplicity, a special color 
section and the I-G-A-S formula for lighting. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS: August, The Voigtlander Guide, The Speed Graphic Guide; September, The Twin- 
Lens Reflex Guide, The Bolex Movie Guide; October, The Omega Enlarger Guide, The Revere Movie Guide. 


Your order will be promptly filled. Send payment direct to: 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO., 136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 








Here they are—life size, yet barely a handful... packed with 
capacity and performance beyond their price... ready at your 
bidding to deliver crisp negatives...sparkling Kodachrome 
transparencies that spring to life, big as life, on your projection 
screen...plus Kodachrome and Kodacolor Prints. With summer 
sports in full swing, and autumn color soon to come—now’s the 
time to choose and own your Kodak miniature camera. 


| My Leiba ao: wae 





A 
FOR THRIFT—Choose a Kodak Pony 828 or 135 
Camera. These most-for-your-money miniatures 
i : h: | have sharp-cutting Kodak Anaston f/4.5 Lenses, 
mom asset SE9Se Re ‘ r Lumenized-—shutter speeds to 1/200—focusing to 
YN ce cP eee f : i 22 feet—sturdy barrel mounts, steady releases, 
~~ oe d , | clear legible scales for depth, speed, aperture, 
‘ focus—and built-in synch’ for both Class F and M 
: flash lamps. Pony 828, $31.15, accepts both Koda- 
chrome and Kodacolor. Pony 135, $35.75. 


aNtgcne y, 
Rae Ge: 


<q FOR PRECISION—For extra quality, an extra sense 
of needle sharpness and color purity in every shot— 
pick the Kodak Signet 35 Camera with Kodak 
Ektar £/3.5 Lens. It's making camera history. There's 
extra performance in the Ektar lens... extra reli- 
ability in the focus-coupled combined range and 
view finder... extra all-weather smoothness in the 
ball-bearing lens mount...an extra-smooth film 
wind ... plus automatic film stop, film count, double- 
exposure prevention, shutter speeds to 1/300, 
built-in synch’, compact design, superb finish. And 
all for only $92.50. 


FOR SPEED—Pick the Kodak Retina lla Camera, 
with Retina-Xenon f/2 Lens and Synchro-Compur 
Shutter, 1] second to 1/500. Here are reserve lens 
capacity and shutter capacity for action work in 
color, even under tough conditions. Combined 
focus-coupled range and view finder, rapid lever- 
action film wind, built-in synch’, automatic film 
stop, film count, double exposure prevention— 
plus superb Continental styling and exquisite 
finish. $164.10. 








For top value in any price range—your wisest choice 
is a Kodak miniature camera. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices include Federal Tax 
where applicable and are sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


TRADE-MARK 








